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By nearly all Shakespeare scholars the Quarto version? of Henry 
V has been regarded as an abridgment of the Folio version; usual- 
ly, as having been cut down for stage presentation.* A pronounced 
set was given to the opinions of Shakespeare scholars by the late 
Mr. P. A. Daniel’s introduction to his edition of Henry V for the 
New Shakespeare Society in 1874. He accounted for the shortness 
of the Quarto on the theory that it is a version cut down for stage 
performance.* Daniel presents irrefutable evidences in the Arch- 


1 Citations of text are from King Henry V. Parallel Texts of the First 


and Third Quartos and the First Folio, Edited by Ernest Roman. Marburg 
in Hessen, 1908. 


2 One may be permitted in studying the relation of the versions to disregard 
all later quartos and consider merely the First Quarto (1600), and to dis- 
regard all folio versions except that of the First Folio (1623). 


3A summary of the history of the question will be found in The Tezt of 
Henry V. By Hereward T. Price. Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1920; in the Fur- 
ness Variorum edition, and in other editions of the play. Both Pope and 
Johnson regarded the Quarto as a first sketch (Works, 1728, Vol. I, Preface, 
pp. xvii-xix; Shakespeare’s Works, 1765, Vol. IV, 372, 394, 408). Upton 
(Critical Observations on the Text of Shakespeare, 1746), Capell (Notes and 
Various Readings to Shakespeare, 1779-83, Vol. I, pt. 2, Henry V, pp. 4-5), 
Steevens (Plays, 1778, Vol. I, pp. 265-6), and Malone (Works, 1790, Vol. I, 
Preface, p. x) regarded the Quarto as a briefer version of the Folio and as 
‘‘surreptitious.’* Indeed, the quarto version of Henry V has been the favorite 
example of those who were on the lookout for evidences of the shorthand 
piracy of Shakespeare’s plays. Charles Knight (Pictorial Edition of the 
Works of Shakespeare, 1839, Vol. I, pp. 309 ff.) regarded the folio version 
as an elaboration of the quarto version, and J. Payne Collier (Shakespeare’s 
Works, 1842, Vol. IV, pp. 461-3), though strongly convinced that the Quarto 
is a shorthand report, believed it to be the report of an earlier version than 
that of the Folio. 


4The most recent writer cn the subject, Mr. Hereward T. Price, above re- 
ferred to, also argues that the Quarto is a stage-abridgment and cites as 
proof the fact that all subsequent stage versions of Henry V, which have been 
prepared from the Folio text, have assumed a form approximating that of 
the Quarto. 
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_ bishop’s speech on Henry’s claim to the French crown (I, ii, 65- 
389) that the text of the Quarto, in that passage at least, presupposes 
the text of the Folio as its original. He argues also that the Quarto 
as a play shows actual evidence of having been revised from the 
Folio. The following is his principal point. The Dauphin was his- 
torically not present at the battle of Agincourt. The Folio (III, 
v, vii; IV, ii) represents him as having been present, the Quarto 
does not; therefore, the Quarto has corrected the Folio in the in- 
terest of historical accuracy. I shall not cite his other arguments, 
because I am not immediately concerned with them. 

The first to take serious issue with Daniel was Brinsley Nicholson 
in a paper entitled ‘‘The Relation of the Quarto to the Folio Ver- 
sion of Henry V’’ (Trans. New Shakespeare Society, 1880-1882, 
pt. 1, pp. 77-102). Nicholson admits the possibility that the Quarto 
is an abridged version of the Folio and discusses Daniel’s hypo- 
thesis of cutting for’stage presentation and, at the same time, cor- 
recting historical errors, but interprets the data in a different 
fashion. He argues, for example, that Shakespeare in producing 
the Folio version has deliberately violated historical fact in the 
matter of bringing the Dauphin on the field of Agincourt, since 
the Dauphin’s arrogancy is in the sharpest possible contrast to the 
humility of the English king. Nicholson proceeds through a care- 
ful and extended study of text, characterization, and action to 
demonstrate the superiority of the Folio. Since the Folio is so 
obviously an improvement on the Quarto, he argues that the Folio 
is the later, better, improved, and revised work of Shakespeare. 
Nicholson’s study is, however, of the kind that does not preclude 
other interpretations. So cogent is his reasoning in detail that it 
is almost unthinkable that he should not have found followers had 
his method been different. The trouble is that one might very 
' well grant Nicholson’s contentions—they are in fact inescapable— 
and yet prefer to account for the inferiority of the Quarto by 
' aseribing it to an adapter and a pirate, or, for that matter, to a 
very bad manuscript and an incompetent printer. It is not too 
much to claim that Nicholson’s article does carry conviction. The 
Folio in passage after passage seems actually and consciously a 
revision of the Quarto, and the Quarto, when considered in detail, 
does not seem to be either merely an abridgment of the Folio, much 
less a revision of that text, or the result of bad reporting. 

In the Literary Supplement of The Times for 1919 (Jan. 9, 16; 
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Mar. 18; Aug. 7, 14) is a series of articles by Messrs. Pollard and 
Wilson on ‘‘The Stolne and Surreptitious Shakespearean Texts.’’ 
The material of these articles is now widely familiar, but they are 
cited here for the sake of completeness and for the bearing they 
have on the relative age of the Quarto and the Folio. They attempt to 
prove that the texts of Romeo and Juliet (1597), Henry V (1600), 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (1602), and Hamlet (1603) are made 
up of two sorts of sources: First, a stolen and abridged transcript 
of an earlier text than the ones which later appeared in quartos 
or Folio; and, secondly, a minor actor’s surreptitious additions to 
this early text. With these propositions we are not at this time 
concerned, but the assumption of theatrical conditions made by 
the authors has of course an important bearing. Some such con- 
ditions must in fact be presupposed if we are to believe that the 
Quarto is an earlier version of the play and the Folio a revision 
of it. ‘‘Thus all these four plays,’’ they say, ‘‘existed in some 
early form, presumably with Shakespeare’s first touches on them, 
before May, 1593, the date at which his company (leaving him in 
town to push his fortunes with his newly published ‘Venus and 
Adonis’) started on the longest tour it ever took. It is suggested 
that the four piracies of these plays are primarily based on the 
abridgments which were hastily. made for this particular tour, that 
some at least of the plays from which the abridgments were made 
were old dramatic material only partly worked over by Shakes- 
peare before 1593, and that all were subsequently rehandled by 
him.’’ Henry V, the authors think, was rehandled in 1599. With 
the various details of this hypothesis we are not concerned but only 
with the general idea. 

If it could be shown, with reference to Nicholson’s case, that 
certain themes in Henry V are much more elaborately presented 
in the Folio than in the Quarto, or appear in the Folio and not in 
the Quarto, would one not have to believe either that those themes 
have been amplified, or developed, in the Folio for the sake of the 
effect they produce, or that in the abridgment of the play for the 
stage, or in process of its piracy, these themes have been specially 
selected for cutting? The latter alternative is unlikely, because, 
as Nicholson argued, they are good—obviously better than the parts 
retained—and because, since they are interwoven in the text of 
the Folio as words, phrases, and sentences, the selection of these 
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bits would be a most troublesome and unlikely method of abridg- 
ment. 

In order to show that a revision by themes is in evidence let me 
cite a few examples. 

Take, first, the case of Fluellen. In the play as we have it in 
the Folio it is Fluellen’s ‘‘humour’’ to refer pedantically to the 
art of war. In the Quarto there are two slight instances of this, 
but only enough to have suggested what you find in the Folio. I 
cite only passages which occur in both versions.* 

In the Quarto, Act III, scene ii, line 58, Gower enters and tells 
Fluellen to come straight to the mines to the duke of Gloucester. 
Fluellen replies, 


Looke you, tell the Duke it is not so good 

To come to the mines: the concavities is otherwise. 
You may discuss to the Duke, the enemy is digd 
Himselfe five yardes under the countermines: 

By Iesus I thinke heele blowe up all 

If there be no better direction. 


In this there is no trace of pedantry, Fluellen being merely dis- 
contented with the way things are going as in the earlier part of 
the scene when he drives the slackers back into the battle. He is, 
however, sending an impertinent message to his general. The Folio, 
which is in prose, follows out the suggestion: 

Flu. To the Mynes? Tell you the Duke, it is not so good to come to the 
Mynes: for looke you, the Mynes is not according to the disciplines of the 
Warre; the coneavities of it is not sufficient: for looke you, th’athversarye, 
you may discusse unto the Duke, looke you, is digt himselfe foure yard under 
the Countermines: by Cheshu, I thinke a will plowe up all, if there is not 
better directions. 

There are two slight changes here which might very well be con- 
ceded to chance if similar instances were not to be found. 

In Act III, scene vi, lines 5-15, Gower says to Fluellen, 

Is the Duke of Exeter safe? 

Flu. The Duke of Exeter 

Is a man whom I love and I honour, and I worship, with my soule, 
And my heart, and my life, and my lands, and my livings, 

And my uttermost powers. The Duke is looke you, 


God be praised and pleased for it, no harme in the worell. 
He is maintaine the bridge very gallantly. 


The Folio presents the same material in this form: 


Flu. The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as Agamemnon, and a man 


5 The episode of the Scotchman, Welshman, and Irishman (III, ii, 59-153), 
of which there is no trace in the Quarto, presents Fluellen according to the 
Folio conception. 
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that I love and honour with my soule, and my heart, and my dutie, and my 
liue, and my living, and my uttermost power. He is not, God be praised and 
blessed, any hurt in the World, but keepes the bridge most valliantly, with 
excellent discipline. 

Again in Act IV, scene i, lines 65-79, the Quarto has the theme 
of Fluellen’s pedantry clearly developed, but the Folio much more 
significantly : 

Quarto: In the name of Iesu speake lewer (Q: lower). 

It is the greatest folly in the worell, when the auncient 
Prerogatives of the warres be not kept. 

I warrant you, if you looke into the warres of the Romanes, 
You shall find no tittle tattle, nor bible bable there: 


But you shall find the cares, and the feares, 
And the ceremonies, to be otherwise. 


Folio: ’So, in the name of Iesu Christ, speake fewer: it is the greatest 
admiration in the universall World, when the true and aunchient Prerogatifes 
and Lawes of the Warres is not kept: if you would take the paines but to 
examine the Warres of Pompey the Great, you shall finde, I warrant you, that 
there is no tiddle tadle nor pibble bable tn Pompeyes Campe: I warrant you, 
you shall finde the Ceremonies of the Warres, and the Cares of it, and the 
Formes of it, and the Sobrietie of it, and the Modestie of it, to be otherwise. 

When Fluellen protests against the killing of the ‘‘boys and the 
luggage’’ in Act IV, scene vii, lines 1-2, it is in the Folio only that 
you find the statement, ‘‘ ’Tis expressly against the Law of Armes,’’ 
and there are other instances of the expansion of the same theme. 

Another theme which does not appear in the Quarto and has 
apparently been deliberately added to the Folio is found in Act 
II, scenes i and iii. There is in the Quarto no statement on the 
part of Falstaff’s followers that Falstaff’s death is due to the king’s 
rejection of him; whereas in the Folio the idea is clearly brought 
out. This type of difference between Quarto and Folio, though 
appearing in my judgment throughout, is more easily detected in 
the comie parts. Note, for example, the appearance in the Folio 
only of Pistol’s league of amity with Nym on the ground that they 
will be ‘*yoke-fellows in arms’’ in France, ‘‘like horse-leeches, my 
boys, to suck, to suck, the very blood to suck’’ (II, i, iii). 

A similar significance must be attached to those passages, and 
there are a number of them, in which in both Quarto and Folio the 
text is complete and intelligible, but the meaning is entirely dif- 
ferent. Such differences are always more readily explained as 
revisions, for in every case the sense of the Folio version seems to 
be in line with the superior conceptions of the author which them- 
selves appear only in the Folio. 

As a first example, let us take the first few lines of the Hostess’s 
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account of the death of Falstaff (II, iii, 5-28). The Quarto in- 
troduces the Hostess’s speech thus: 

Bar. Well sir Iohn is gone, God be with him. 

Host. I, he is in Arthors bosome, if ever any were, ... 
Bardolf’s pious ejaculation is a basis for her faith. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
says, ‘‘God is with him; he’s in Arthur’s bosom.’’ In the Folio 
we find something exactly opposite. Pistol says, ‘‘Falstaffe hee is 
dead, and wee must erne therefore.’’ 
a Would I were with him, wheresomere hee is, eyther in Heaven, or in 

ell. 

Host. Nay, sure, hee’s not in Hell: hee’s in Arthurs Bosome, if ever any 
man went to Arthurs Bosome: a made a finer end, and went away and it had 
been any Christome Child. 

In one ease she agrees that he is in heaven, and in the other she 
denies vigorously that he is in hell, going on then to elaborate the 
thought of the beauty and innocence of Sir John’s death. 

Another very interesting example may be found in the wooing 
scene (V, ii, 188-205). Henry resolves to embark on the French 
language in order to answer Katharine’s question as to whether 
it is possible for her to love the enemy of France. 

Quarto: No Kate. Why Ile tell you in French, which will hang 

Upon my tongue, like a bride on her new married husband. 


Let me see, St. Dennis be my speed. 
Quan France et mon. 


Kate. Dat is, when France is yours. 
Harry. et vous ettes amoy. 

Kate. And I am to you. 

Harry. Douck (done) France et a vous. 

Kate. Den France sall be mine. 
Harry. Et Ie suyues a vous. 

Kate. And you will be to me. 


Harry. Wilt beleeve me Kate? Tis easier for me 

To conquer the kingdome then to speak so much French. 

Kate. Your Majesty has false France inough 

To deceive de best Lady in France. 

Harry. No faith Kate not I. 
In this dialogue Kate takes an active part, as she does throughout 
the Quarto scene; whereas the Kate of the Folio, here and through- 
out the scene, is more reticent and ceremonious. In this dialogue 
she lets the king struggle through his speech unassisted ; and, when 
he has finished, she remarks politely in widely familiar words, 
‘‘Sauf vostre honeur, le Francois ques vous parleis, il & melieus 
que l’anglois quel Ie parle.’”® 


6 The French portions of the play show the same indications of revision, 
both in minor amplifications and in apparently deliberate changes of mean- 
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The second consideration which I wish to advance in support 
of the opinion that the Folio version of Henry V is a revision of 
the Quarto version is that in the Quarto the realistic and comic 
parts seem to be written in verse, which can usually, in spite of 
the corruption of the text, be arranged in iambic pentameter 
lines and scanned; whereas in the Folio many of these passages 
have been definitely turned into prose. The fact that the Quarto 
is printed as verse has perhaps little significance, and it is not al- 
ways possible to be sure we are dealing with verse and not with 
prose; but there are enough clear cases to warrant the statement 
that a scene originally in verse may easily have been rewritten as 
prose but that it is inconceivable, or at least extremely improbable, 
that a scene originally in prose should have been abridged in such 
a way as to be turned into verse. 

Before I illustrate the situation as regards verse and prose in 
the two versions of the play let me eall attention to the fact that 
comie and realistic scenes in the earlier historical plays of Shakes- 
peare were frequently composed in verse. We still have the ob- 
vious ease of the Falconbridge scenes in King John, and the work 
of Professor E. A. Morgan’ has made it clear that some at least 
of the comie scenes in 7 and 2 Henry IV were originally composed 
in verse and in the extant versions of those plays have been re- 
written in prose. 

Professor Morgan tells us that there were two plays having most 
of their comie scenes in verse which stood midway between the 
original of The Famous Victories of King Henry the Fifth and 
1 and 2 Henry IV as they have been preserved. These interme- 
diary plays he describes as ‘‘Oldeastle plays,’’ because in them 
Falstaff bore the name of Oldeastle.* The effect of my comparison 


ing. It might be thought from the appearance of the French in the Quarto 
that it is a mere unintelligible jumble, but in point of fact the sense can be 
made out without great difficulty. It has been written phonetically; probably, 
one would judge, for utterance by actors who did not know how to pronounce 
French when spelled conventionally. Professor James F. Royster sends me 
the following note: ‘‘I notice in Hollyband’s French Schoole-maister (ed. 
1573) that he gives directions for reading by way of phonetic illustration. 
On page 27, for instance: ‘On a dit ainsi: pronounce on na di tinsi .... bon 
or et bon argent: say bon nor et bon nargent’; on page 25: ‘Comment s’ap- 
pelle-il? say sapelle ti?’ The point under the t in et is used consistently in 
Hollyband’s books to indicate the silent letter.’’ 


7Some Problems of Shakespeare’s ‘Henry the Fourth.’ By E. A. Morgan. 
The Shakespeare Association. London: Milford, 1924. 

8One of Professor Morgan’s tests is the observation of the metrical effect 
of substituting ‘‘Oldcastle’’ for ‘‘Falstaff’’ when it occurs in a line of verse. 
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is to align Henry V with its immediate predecessors in the cycle. 
I should be disposed to regard the Quarto version of Henry V as 
roughly in the same stage of development as the hypothetical ‘‘ Old- 
castle plays.’’ It must, however, be pointed out at once that the 
revision of verse into prose in the Folio version of Henry V is by 
no means so thoroughgoing as that carried out in the Henry the 
Fourth plays. There is much verse still embedded in the apparent 
prose of the Folio version, but very often the transformation is 
clear enough. I have been unable to find any echoes of verse in the 
scene of the Welshman, the Irishman, and the Scotchman (III, 
ii, 81-153) and in other prose passages for which there is no parallel 
in the Quarto,® the inference being that these passages are in prose 


dating from the time of the revision. 
There is no space in this paper for extended illustration of the 


transformation of verse in the Quarto to prose in the Folio. The 
following passage from the Quarto is probably in as perfect blank 
verse as any that can be found in that version of the play: 


Every mans service is the kings: 

But every mans soule is his owne. Therefore 

I would have every souldier examine himselfe, 

And wash every moath out of his conscience: 
That in so doing, he may be the readier for death: 
Or not dying, why the time was well spent, 
Wherein such preparation was made. 


In the Folio (IV, i, 186-94) the thought is expanded and the 
passage is made into prose: 


Every Subjects Dutie is the Kings, but every Subjects Soule is his owne. 
Therefore should every Souldier in the Warres do as every sicke man in his 
Bed, wash every Moth out of his Conscience: and dying so, Death is to him 
advantage; or not dying, the time was blessedly lost, wherein such preparation 
was gayned: and in him that escapes, it were not sinne to thinke, that making 


There is not much evidence of this character to be found in the Quarto, but 
it is not wholly negligible. The name Falstaff occurs only twice in the Folio: 
Act II, se. iii, 1. 6, where it is represented in the Quarto by ‘‘Sir John’’; 
and in Act IV, sec. vii, 1. 53, where the passage has been turned into prose, 
and the Quarto presents the following possible arrangement: 

Flu. I am forget his name. 

Gow. Sir John Falstaffe. 

Flu. I, I thinke it is Sir John Falstaffe indeed. 


The second line has one too many syllables. If the word ‘‘Oldeastle,’’ which 
is the usual form, be substituted for ‘‘Sir John Falstaffe,’’ the verse is cor- 
rected. I wish to acknowledge gratefully Professor Morgan’s assistance 1n 
the consideration of this point. 

9 See, for example, the soliloquies of the Boy (III, ii, 31-58, and IV, iv, 
71-83), Gower’s speech to Pistol (V, i, 73-83), and somewhat extensive parts 
of the king’s conversation with Bates and Williams in Act IV, scene i, Il. 
95-115 (except certain bits toward the end), 121-39, 180-5. 
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God so free an offer, he let him outlive that day, to see his Greatnesse, and to 
teach others how they should prepare. 


The reading of the Quarto as blank verse is, however, frequently 
a much more difficult matter,’° and I shall select as my final illus- 
tration a passage of very considerable difficulty, that is, the de- 
scription of the death of Falstaff. 


Quarto: Host. I, he is in Arthors bosom, if ever any were: 

He went away as if it were a crysombd childe, 

Betweene twelve and one, | Iust at turning of the tide; 

his nose was as sharpe as a pen: | For when I saw 

him fumble with the sheetes, | And talke of floures, 

and smile upon his fingers ends, | I knew there was 

no way but one. | How now sir Iohn quoth I? 

And he cryed three times, God, God, God. 

Now I to comfort him, bad him not think 

of God, | I hope there was no such need. 

Then he bad me put more cloathes at his feete: 

And I felt to them, and they were as cold as any stone: 

And to his knees, and they were as cold as any stone, 

And so upward, and upward, and all was as cold as any stone.11 

Folio: Nay sure, hee’s not in Hell: hee’s in Arthurs Bosome, if ever any 

man went to Arthurs Bosome: a made a finer end, and went away and it had 
beene any Christome Child: a parted even iust betweene Twelve and One, 
eu’n at the turning o’th’Tyde: for after I saw him fumble with the Sheets, 
and play with Flowers, and smile upon his fingers end, I knew there was but 
one way: for his Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and a Table of greene fields. 
How now Sir John (quoth If) what man? be a geod cheare: so a cryed out, 
God, God, God, three or foure times: now I, to comfort him, bid him a should 
not thinke of God; I hop’d there ‘was no neede to trouble himselfe with any 
such thoughts yet: so a bad me lay more Clothes on his feet: I put my hand 
into the Bed, and felt them, and they were as cold as any stone: then I felt 
to his knees, and so vp-peer’d, and upward, and all was as cold as any stone. 


If one observes the difference of the Folio from the Quarto, it will 
be seen that, not only are the lines broken up in meter (as in He 
cryed out three times, God, God, God, which becomes A cryed out 
God, God, God, three or foure times) ; but the movement becomes 
that of prose, as in the sentence, I hop’d there was no neede to 
trouble himselfe with any such thoughts yet. 

Without entering into the detail of the old argument between 
Nicholson and Daniel, we have suggested two additional reasons 
for believing that the text of Henry V as it appears in the Folio 


10 It is usually possible to scan the speeches of the Ancient Pistol in both 
Quarto and Folio, and the longer ones are printed as verse by modern editors 
of the Folio text. 


11 The first line has six feet in it at best; in the second, one must read as 
if it were as two syllables; in the third, one reads ’tweene for Betweene and 
syneopates Iust at and -ing of the; in the sixth, read on’s for upon his,—all 
of which, considering the quality of Hostess’s utterance, are probably allow- 
able. The last three lines require even greater syncopation, but they maintain 


the rhythm. 
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is a revision of the text as it appears in the Quarto. We have sug- 
gested that the Folio develops and amplifies certain themes and 
introduces new ones of its own and that these themes are inter- 
woven with the text of the Folio in such a way as to render it im- 
probable that they would, on the assumption that the Quarto is 
an abridgment of the Folio, have been omitted by chance or special- 
ly selected for excision ; also that, in various parallel passages where 
the texts of both versions are intelligible, there are differences in 
sense in which, as Nicholson pointed out, the Folio is an improve- 
ment on the Quarto. We have also argued that revision will ac- 
count for the fact that many passages in the Folio now in obvious 
prose, or in something closely approximating it, stand in the Quarto 
in blank verse. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest, without going into detail, 
that the manuscript.from which the Quarto was printed was a 
genuine manuscript of the play, illegible in places and probably 
torn, but not the product of shorthand reporting and not showing 
the unmistakable characteristics of the work of a pirate-actor, as 
outlined by Messrs. Pollard and Wilson. The manuscript of the 
Quarto may have left the hands of the owners as early as 1593, as 
these scholars have suggested. I see no final objection to this. It 
must, however, be remembered that the Quarto, just as it stands, 
presupposes in detail 7 and 2 Henry IV, or at least the lost ‘‘Old- 
castle plays.’’ The Quarto adds also to the perplexity which arises 
from the promise of the Epilogue to 2 Henry IV that ‘‘our humble 
author will continue the story, with Sir John in it, and make you 
merry with fair Katharine of France: where, for anything I know, 
Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already a’ be killed with your 
hard opinions; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the 
man.’’ Certainly, in the present state of my knowledge, I have 
some hesitancy in shoving the whole group, even in their earlier 
forms, back to the year 1593. 
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A STUDY OF TERENCE’S PROLOGUES! 


By Roy C. FLICKINGER 
State University of Iowa 


For the premieres of Terence’s plays, including the two un- 
successful attempts with the Hecyra, the opinion of scholars now 
seems to be fairly well agreed upon the following dates and chrono- 
logical sequence.” 

Andria, April fourth, 166 B.C., ludi Megalenses. 

Hecyra I, April fourth, 165 B.C., ludi Megalenses (unsuccessful). 

Heauton, April fourth, 163 B.C., ludi Megalenses. 

Eunuchus, April fourth, 161 B.C., ludi Megalenses. 

Phormio, September fourth, 161 B.C., ludi Romani. 

Hecyra II, 160 B.C., ludi funerales in honor of L. Aemilius Pau- 

lus (second failure) .* 

Adelphoe, 160 B.C., ludi funerales for Paulus.* 

Hecyra III, September fourth, 160 B.C., ludi Romani (a complete 

hearing at last!) 

Each of these comedies has associated with it a ‘‘detached’’ pro- 
logue, and in fact the Hecyra has two, which were evidently writ- 
ten for the second and third performances respectively. For the 
premiere of this play apparently either no prologue was provided‘ 
or it has failed of transmission. Now it need surprise no one upon 
reading for the first time the prologue to the Andria to be told that 
many scholars are convinced that these verses could not have been 


1 Read before the American Philological Association at Harvard Univer- 
sity, December 29, 1926. 

2 For example, ef. Ashmore’s Comedies of Terence (1908), pp. 29f., the 
fourth edition of Phormio (1913) by Dziatzko-Hauler, pp. 15f., and Norwood, 
The Art of Terence (1923), p. 6. Fabia’s attempt to place the Eunuchus 
before the Heauton, though resting in part upon ancient evidence, has gained 
little favor; ef. Les Prologues de Térence (1888), pp. 36-43, and his edition 
of Eunuchus (1895), pp. 61f. The older literature was systematically as- 
sembled in the introduction to the Dziatzko-Hauler Phormio. Consequently 
I have deemed it proper to restrict the bibliography in my notes to specific 
references. 

3 For the sequence of these two plays, see p. 266, below. 

4So Donatus; cf. Wessner, II, 192. Donatus’ statement is perhaps a mere 
inference from the fact that he found no such prologue in his Terence manu- 
scripts. At the same time the fact that two prologues are preserved for this 
play does create a presumption that there never was a third. 
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composed for the first representation of Terence’s first play but 
only for a subsequent repetition; and so the earliest prologue of 
them all would prove to be that of the Heauton. 


ANDRIA 


The arguments against supposing that the Andria prologue was 
intended for the first rendition of this piece are chiefly two: In 
the first place, exception is taken to the use of the plural in the 
words, 


in prologis scribundis operam abutitur (vs. 5), 


if this were in fact the first prologue that Terence ever wrote. But 
it cannot be conceded that an argument based upon such a general- 
ized statement carries much weight. It is too easy to explain the 
plural as an example of a common grammatical usage or on the 
basis of metrical convenience or by the supposition that Terence 
had drafted several prologues for the Andria before he found one 
to suit him. Moreover, Tépfer rightly detected a trace of contempt 
in the use of the plural here.’ Finally, Terence was inclined to a 
certain expansiveness of phrase which led him to make a summer 
out of a few swallows; ef., for example, Heauton vss. 17f.: 
multas contaminasse Graecas, dum facit 
paucas Latinas.6 

The other argument seems, at first glance, to be more convinc- 
ing:? Since Terence’s enemies could not have criticized his first 
comedy until they had seen it performed, it was impossible that 
he could have replied to their criticism in a prologue intended for 
the first appearance of his play. ‘‘Daran kann kein unbefangener 
Leser zweifeln. Der Prolog ist weder fiir ein Anfangsstiick noch 
von einem Anfanger und er ist geschrieben nachdem der Verfasser 
mit diesem oder einem anderen Stiicke traurige Erfahrungen 
gemacht hat.’’® The weakness of this argument lies in its premise: 
as a matter of fact, Terence himself refers to the entrée which his 
foes secured to a rehearsal of his Eunuchus only a few years later 


5 Cf. Hermes LI (1916), p. 154 and n. 1. Tépfer also saw a significant 
difference between the present tenses in this prologue as contrasted with the 
perfect tenses (or historical presents) in Hecyra vss. 1f., 30, 34, and 36-42, 
where an earlier performance is certainly referred to (op. cit., pp. 152f.). 

6 See p. 243, below. 

7 At least I was once persuaded by it; cf. Classical Philology II (1907), 159. 
My main argument in that paper is not affected by my present change of 
opinion as to this detail. 


8 Cf. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen2 (1912), p. 100, n. 2. 
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and to the use which they made of the information so secured 
(Eunuchus, vss. 21ff.), and it is easy to surmise that this could 
still more easily have been effected at a time when the young play- 
wright did not have even a single success to his credit.® 

In this connection it seems to me that too little use has been made 
of Phormio vss. 1-3 and of the well-known anecdote in the Vita 
(Wessner, I, 4f.). In the former, 

Postquam poéta vetus poétam non potest 

retrahere a studio et transdere hominem in otium, 

maledictis deterrere ne scribat parat, 
two distinct stages in the campaign of Luscius Lanuvinus against 
Terence are recognized: postquam .. . otium, and maledictis . . . 
parat. In my opinion, the best clew to the understanding of this 
situation is afforded by the following passage in the Vita: 

Seripsit comoedias sex, ex quibus primam Andriam cum aedilibus daret, 

iussus ante Caecilio recitare ad cenantem cum venisset, dicitur initium quidem 
fabulae, quod erat contemptiore vestitu, subsellio iuxta lectulum residens 
legisse, post paucos vero versus invitatus ut accumberet cenasse una, dein 
cetera percucurrisse non sine magna Caecilii admiratione. 
But a discrepancy has been found here in the fact that Caecilius 
is reported in Hieronymus’ Chronicle to have died in 168 B.C., 
two years before the Andria was brought out; and authorities are 
divided as to whether the story ought to be rejected as spurious 
or the text of Hieronymus emended so as to prolong Caecilius’ life 
for two or three years beyond 168 B.C. 

Neither recourse is needed, and in truth the interval of two years 
affords the very clew which is required to unravel the course of 
events. Terence’s contemptiore vestitu in the anecdote and the 
initial reserve with which Caecilius is said to have received him 
show that the youthful poet had not yet made the powerful con- 
tacts with which he was afterwards credited. For use at one of 
the festivals in 168 B.C., perhaps at the ludi Romani in September, 
Terence tried to sell his first play to the aediles. But there were 
also others who had plays to sell and who, possibly at first with 
no further animus” against, or knowledge of, the newcomer, were 
quick to attempt to advance their own interests by pointing out 
to the officials that he was young, that he was only a freedman, 


9 See further, p. 238, below. 


10 Sihler, however, has suggested that Terence did not belong to the Col- 
legium Poetarum and that the hostility which sought not only to block his 
progress but even to blacken his memory after his death came from members 
of that guild; ef. American Journal of Philology XXVI (1905), 8-13. 
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that his shabby clothing showed that he was still no one of con- 
sequence, that he had no record or reputation—in a word (Heauton 


vs. 23), that 


repente ad studium hune se adplicasse musicum. 


It was doubtless their suggestion, for the purpose of further delay, 
that Terence be required to present himself and his comedy to the 
scrutiny of Caecilius, whose advancing age and consequent feeble- 
ness probably deferred the interview until all possibility of having 
the piece accepted for that festival had disappeared. The distant 
reception which Caecilius accorded the young aspirant for dramatic 
fame is not only natural under the circumstances but may well be 
interpreted as reflecting the propaganda which had been directed 
upon him by Terence’s detractors. The golden opinions which he 
immediately"! formed of the playwright’s merits unfortunately 
buttered no parsnips, for Caecilius died before the year was out 
and before his influence could be effectively exerted for the festivals 
of the following year. We must therefore suppose that Terence was 
equally unsuccessful in securing a chance for his play in 167 B.C.” 
This, then, is the period to which I refer Phormio, vss. 1f., where 
the poeta vetus is charged with attempting to keep Terence out of 
the profession (studio) and drive him into unemployment (in 
otium). 

In 166 B.C., however, Terence’s fortunes brightened. One of 
the consuls for that year was C. Sulpicius Gallus, said to have been 
a homo doctus, who was thus in a position not only to appreciate 
the poet but also to bring real influence to bear upon the curule 
aediles of the year; and Santra in the Vita (Wessner, I, 7) was 
doubtless correct in detecting a relationship between this man and 
the successful launching of Terence’s career. Lanuvinus and his 
coadjutors were therefore driven into the second of the two stages 
as differentiated in Phormio, vss. 1-3, and undertook to justify 
their own activities up to this point by a campaign of defamation’ 
against Terence’s play such as they hoped would insure its failure. 

For this purpose, if we may judge from the Andria prologue, they 


11 The difficulties which Caecilius had himself encountered in establishing 
himself might well have made him sympathetic towards other beginners in 
like circumstances; cf. Hecyra, vss. 14-27 and p. 268, below. 

12 It will be noted that two years of enforced idleness elapsed also between 
the fiasco with the Hecyra in 165 B. C. and the performance of the Heauton 
in 163 B.C. 

13 Maledictis; ef. Phormio, vs. 3, Andria, vs. 7, and Heauton, vs. 34. 
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seem to have rested their case upon the charge of contaminatio; 
and in so doing it was not at all necessary that they await the 
actual appearance of the play upon the stage. The two years or 
more which had gone by since Terence had first presented himself 
and the fact that his manuscript must have passed under the seru- 
tinizing eyes, not always friendly, of a constantly enlarging group 
of officials and their advisers rendered it altogether possible that 
any one who might be interested could learn so simple and fun- 
damental a fact regarding the new comedy as that it was compound- 
ed out of two plays by Menander. Accordingly the welkin was 
made to ring with the ery that it was no longer proper to do this 
thing (contaminari non decere fabulas; Andria, vs. 16). It will 
be noted that in this prologue this is the only charge against him- 
self to which Terence alludes or to which he makes a reply; and 
I have shown-that it is a reply which could naturally have been 
made immediately before the premiere performance, as being direct- 
ed against a charge which was already in active circulation. Be 

it further noted that Terence’s defense at this time was not only 

more concrete and satisfactory than in any subsequent prologue 

but it was also, though sharp, the most polite in its tone.14 There 

is therefore every reason to believe that it preceded the others in 

date of composition. 

This conclusion finds further confirmation in a fact which some- 
times seems to have been strangely overlooked in the discussion of 
this topic. In the Andria prologue Terence expressly warns his 
foes that, if they continue their policy, he will retaliate in kind: 


14 Contrast the greater restraint and explicitness of Andria, vss. 17ff.: 
faciuntve intelligendo ut nil intellegant? 
qui quom hune accusant, Naevium Plautum Ennium 
aecusant, quos hic noster auctores habet, 
quorum aemulari exoptat neclegentiam 
potius quam istorum obscuram diligentiam 
with the defiant boldness, even on a critical occasion, of Heauton, vss. 16ff.: 
nam quod rumores distulerunt malivoli, 
multas contaminasse Graecas, dum facit 
paucas Latinas: id esse factum hic non negat 
neque se pigere et deinde facturum autumat. 
habet bonorum exemplum, quo exemplo sibi 
licere id facere quod illi fecerunt putat. 
The vagueness of bonorum exemplum in the later prologue, as opposed to the 
exactness of Naevium, Plautum, Enniwm in the earlier one, is understandable 
only upon the assumption that the fuller phrase had already been employed. 
In Eunuchus, vss. 23ff., and Adelphoe, vss. 6ff., the charge of contaminatio 
is swallowed up in the grosser offence of ‘plagiarism’? (furtum) ; see below. 
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dehine ut quiescant porro moneo et desinant 
male dicere, malefacta ne noscant sua 


(Andria, vss. 22f.). 

This threat is put into effect in Heauton, vss. 30-34, Eunuchus, vss. 
7-19, and Phormio, vss. 6-8, all of which must, therefore, have been 
composed subsequently to the Andria prologue. It is unthinkable 
that such a warning could have been issued if the concrete criticism 
embodied in Heauton, vss. 31f., had already been uttered. This 
passage alone, in my judgment, ought to be sufficient to condemn 
Karsten’s contention that this prologue was written for a second 
performance of the Andria in 162 B.C., a full year after the Heau- 
ton prologue.*® 

Finally, though I do not desire to labor the point, I agree with 
those?® who can not recognize in the last line of the Andria pro- 
logue any reference to a defeat which the poet had suffered and 
which could only have been the unfortunate premiere of the Hecyra 


in 165 B.C. In 


favete, adeste aequo animo et rem cognoscite, 
ut pernoscatis ecquid spei sit relicuom, 
posthac quas faciet de integro comoedias, 
spectandae an exigendae sint vobis prius (vss. 24ff.) 


spectandae and exigendae are simply a natural, almost an inevit- 
able, dichotomy, and exigendae does not imply that the playwright 
had already tasted the bitterness of defeat. No argument ean fair- 
ly be squeezed out of this passage to support the view that this 
prologue was written for a second performance of the Andria. On 
the contrary, I am of the opinion that these lines could not have 
been addressed to an audience all of whom had already sampled 
the quality of the poet’s dramatic art either by their own attend- 
ance upon a previous performance or indirectly from the report 
of those who had done so. 


15 Cf. Mnemosyne XXII (1894), 186ff. Karsten ingeniously sought to evade 
this difficulty by splitting the Heauton prologue into two, one of which he 
supposes to have been delivered at the first performance of this play and the 
other (including vss. 28-34), which he would assign to an assumed second 
performance of the Heauton in 161 B.C., a year after the supposed second 
performance of the Andria. Ta oe yodupata paviav 
It must be supposed that some scholars have carelessly accepted Karsten’s 
theory that the Andria prologue belonged to a second performance in 162 B.C. 
without being conscious of what a burden was thereby imposed upon their 
credulity with regard to the Heauton prologue. 

16 Cf., for example, Fabia, Les Prologues, pp. 31f. and Tépfer, ‘‘Der An- 
driaprolog des Terenz,’’ Hermes LI (1916), 150ff. Fabia’s masterly analysis 
of the Andria prologue is absolutely convincing in its lucidity (op. cit., pp. 


32f.). 
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HECYRA I 


Terence’s success with the Andria in 166 B.C. not only enabled 
him to get the Hecyra accepted for performance a twelvemonth 
later but also must have caused him to approach this festival with 
a certain degree of confidence. Nevertheless, beyond the bare facts 
of the Andria’s being accepted for the festival and the perform- 
ance carried through to the plaudite, we have no means of know- 
ing just how enthusiastically it had been received. There was per- 
haps enough coolness in the popular acclaim to render Terence 
cautious. At any rate he not only refrained from executing his 
threat to expose the dramatic sins of Lanuvinus but even, if Do- 
natus and the manuscript tradition are to be trusted, abstained 
from writing a prologue at all. He went further than that in pla- 
cating, or at least avoiding additional irritation to, the vetus poéta. 
Although he had practiced contaminatio in the Andria and had 
defended the practice in his prologue to that play and although 
two years later he was to say that he ‘‘did not regret having done 
it and would do it thereafter’’ (Heauton, vss. 18f.), nevertheless 
neither in ancient tradition nor in modern research has any reason 
appeared to believe that the Hecyra was contaminated. All the 
greater, then, must have been the poet’s disappointment that his 
audience was stampeded by the opportunity of seeing a rope-dancer 
(Hecyra, vs. 4), or by the other distractions mentioned in the pro- 
logue written for the third presentation (vss. 33-35), so that the 
performance had to be abandoned. 


HEAUTON TIMORUMENOS 


Terence’s affairs were now in a situation so desperate that, ac- 
cording to the traditional development of his career, he had to wait 
two whole years for a chance to exhibit another piece before the 
Roman public; and when the chance came, he used it very different- 
ly than at the presentation of the Hecyra. This time he not only 
wrote a prologue but one that was extraordinarily bold in its ex- 
pressions. Under the circumstances this boldness is so remarkable 
that it requires some explanation. In this prologue, after certain 
introductory matters, with which I shall deal later on, he referred 
to three topics as to which he almost fiercely threw down the gaunt- 
let to his foes. 

In the first place, his critics were evidently still harping upon 
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his having employed contaminatio three years before, and so he 
pays his respects to that subject in the following words: 
nam quod rumores distulerunt malivoli, 
multas contaminasse Graecas, dum facit 
paucas Latinas: id esse factum hie non negat 
neque se pigere et deinde facturum autumat. 
habet bonorum exemplum, quo exemplo sibi 
licere id facere quod illi fecerunt putat (vss. 16-21). 
The bluntness of these words almost strikes us in the face: he freely 
admits, what he could not very well have denied, that he had been 
guilty of the charge; but he expressly disavows any regret for his 
conduct and declares that he will not scruple to repeat the offence. 
Moreover, though he signifies that he has had distinguished pre- 
decessors, he does not deign, as in the Andria prologue (vs. 18), 
to mention their names. The only thing that was lacking was that 
the play that was to follow should itself furnish another exemplifi- 
cation of this practice, but for that act of boldness he seems to have 
waited another twelvemonth. There is no hint from antiquity that 
the Heauton was contaminated, and few modern scholars have 
ventured to commit themselves to this point of view. Perhaps the 
latest was Skutsch,'? who derived this idea from vs. 6 of the pro- 
logue but was wise enough not to attempt to test it by analyzing 
the plot: ‘‘Aber auch darauf verzichte ich, im Stiicke selbst die 
Spuren der Kontamination nachzuweisen. . . . so sind die Anstdsse, 
die man an der Fiihrung der Handlung nehmen kann, doch, soweit 
ich gesehen habe, nicht der Art, dass sie gerade aus Kontamination 
hergeleitet werden miissten’’ (op .cit., p. 8). It is too bad that 
Rotter’® could not have had the benefit of this sensible judgment. 
It is perhaps of a piece with Terence’s defiant attitude in this 
matter that he departs from his regular practice by failing to give 
the name of the author of the Greek original and that he uses an 
expression, 
duplex quae ex argumento facta est simplici (vs. 6), 


which would at first seem to imply that he had enlarged the Greek 
play by adding a secondary plot. (See pp. 251 ff., below). 
The words 


17 Cf. ‘*Der Prolog zum Hautontimorumenos des Terenz,’’ Pholologus LIX 
(1900), pp. 1-8. 

18 Cf. De Heautontimorumeno Terentiana, Bayreuth, 1892. Kéhler, De 
Hautontimorument Terentianae Compositione, Leipzig, 1908, rejected the theory 
of contamination in the Heauton. 
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multas contaminasse Graecas, dum facit 
paucas Latinas (vss. 17f.) 


have given offence to many, and provided one of the arguments 
which induced Fabia’® to believe that the Eunuchus, also a con- 
taminated play, belonged ahead of the Heauton. That Terence had 
written few Latin plays no one could deny—only two, or possibly 
merely one, if a piece could not be counted as ‘‘made’’ until it had 
been completely performed. How many Greek plays did he use 
up in the process? Besides the original of the Hecyra, Menander’s 
Andria and Perinthia were combined to form Terence’s Andria; 
and, in addition, the secondary réles of Charinus and Byrria were 
foreign to both plays and were added by Terence” either by in- 
dependent invention or by adaptation from still another source. 
These are enough to occasion the taunt of Terence’s critics, and 
the addition to the number of the two plays combined in the Eunu- 
chus would not greatly assist the situation, even if such a pushing 
forward of that piece’s premiere were possible on other grounds. 
The charge as worded is plainly an exaggeration, whether by 
Terence’s enemies in overstating the facts or by Terence himself 
in seeking to weaken their criticism by couching it in an obviously 
hyperbolic form. Whatever Lanuvinus and his friends may have 
said in the first place, it is well to recognize that Terence did not 
shrink at times from expressing himself rather broadly.?? 
Passing over the second topic (vss. 22-27) for a moment, let us 

consider the third point as developed in vss. 28-34: 

facite aequi sitis, date crescendi copiam, 

novarum qui spectandi faciunt copiam 

sine vitiis. ne ille pro se dictum existumet, 

qui nuper fecit servo currenti in via 

decesse populum: quor insano serviat? 

eius de peccatis plura dicet, quom dabit 

alias novas, nisi finem maledictis facit. 
It is evident that in these words, after three years of forbearance, 
Terence has at length fulfilled the warning uttered in Andria, vss. 
22f., and carried the war into the enemy’s country,?? at the same 


19 Cf. Les Prologues, pp. 47f. 

20So Donatus; cf. Wessner, I, 118. 

21See p. 236, above. 
_ 221t is not altogether clear in just what particular what Terence criticised 
in Lanuvinus differed from such a scene, for example, as Plautus, Curculio, 
vss. 280-98. [‘‘If Terence could find no worse fault in the works of the old 
poet than that, he must have been hard up for a stone to throw,’’ Phillimore 
in Classical Review XXIX (1915), p. 172.] Perhaps the very point of Ter- 
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time threatening to add more to the measure at subsequent occa- 
sions, as was actually done in Eunuchus, vss. 1-19 and Phormio, 
vss. 6-11. 
We may now return to the second topic, as stated in vss. 22-27: 

tum quod malivolus vetus poéta dictitat, 

repente ad studium hunc se adplicasse musicum, 

amicum ingenio fretum, haud natura sua: 

arbitrium vostrum, vostra existumatio 

valebit. qua re oratos omnis vos volo, 

ne plus iniquom possit quam aequom oratio. 
As we have already seen, the sentiment in vs. 23 is an echo of the 
arguments with which Lanuvinus had tried to prevent the accept- 
ance of Terence’s first play and to nip his career in the bud. With 
the amplification given in vs. 24, we find here one of the means 
employed by the vetus poéta, in the second stage of his attacks, to 
harass the young playwright and deprive him of whatever credit 
he might otherwise achieve. It is a striking fact that to such a 
charge vss. 25f. constitute no defense whatsoever; and Adelphoe, 
vss. 18-21, which we shall examine in due time, practically register 
a plea of guilty. This peculiar feature of the situation did not 
escape attention in antiquity, as the Vita shows: 
non obscura fama est adiutum Terentium in scriptis a Laelio et Scipione, 
eamque ipse auxit numquam nisi leviter refutare conatus, ut in prologo Adel- 
phorum [quoting vss. 15-21]. Videtur autem levius <se> defendisse, quia 
sciebat et Laelio et Scipioni non ingratam esse hance opinionem, quae tum 
magis et usque ad posteriora tempora valuit. C. Memmius in oratione pro 
se ait ‘P. Africanus, qui a Terentio personam mutuatus, quae domi luserat 
ipse, nomine illius in scaenam detulit.’23 

The Heauton prologue gives no clew and the Adelphoe prologue 

almost none as to the identity of the friends from whom Terence 
is charged with receiving assistance; but these sentences from the 
Vita make plain that they were generally thought to have been 
Laelius and Scipio, and in this opinion antiquity was all but unani- 
mous. The one exception was Santra, whose position is represented 
in the Vita as follows: 


Santra Terentium existimat si modo in scribendo adiutoribus indiguerit, 
non tam Scipione et Laelio uti potuisse, qui tunc adulescentuli fuerint, quam 


ence’s strategy was to trick Lanuvinus into defending himself on the basis 
of the precedent established by the presence of such scenes in Plautus. Where- 
upon Terence could have crushed him by inquiring, ‘‘ Why, then, do you criti- 
cise me when I ,too, take a leaf out of Plautus’ book by following his example 
in the use of contaminatio?’’ 

23 Cf. Wessner, I, 6. The context immediately following will be quoted on 
p. 246. 
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C. Sulpicio Gallo, homine docto et 
fabularum dandarum fecerit, vel Q. 
utroque ac poeta (Wessner, I, 6f.). 
I have already indicated (p. 238, above) that I believe Santra to 
have been right in associating Gallus, consul in 166 B.C., with 
Terence’s success in getting the Andria played in that year, despite 
all that the opposition could do. Whether Gallus was charged with 
assisting the new poet in his dramatic endeavors is doubtful, but 
at any rate the two-year wait after the Hecyra’s first failure shows 
that his friend was for some reason no longer available, perhaps 
by this time was dead. By the same token, Laelius and Scipio, 
with the powerful support which they might have enlisted for the 
poet, could not yet have been interested in his success, or at least 
not until the very close of this interval. But I do think that it 
was the beginning of close friendship with these youths, shortly 
before the premiere of the Heauton, that is needed to explain how 
he got another chance after his disaster with the Hecyra and how 
he dared to assume the defiant attitude which characterizes the 
Heauton prologue. 

To what degree he may have received their aid, it is needless to 
inquire, and Terence’s words must not be forced to bear a con- 
struction which he never intended should be put upon them; but 
few have thought that the relationship was such as the ‘‘cipher 
enthusiasts’’ suppose to have existed between Shakespeare and 
Bacon. It was al! to Terence’s advantage to have it widely be- 
lieved that he profited, to whatever degree, from the help of these 
adulescentuli, and he is careful not to discourage the rumor. In 
fact, the mystery engendered by his vagueness was in itself an ex- 
cellent piece of publicity. 

My belief that this friendship dates from early in 163 B.C. or 
late in 164 B.C. helps to explain the situation also in another direc- 
tion. Seipio was born in 185 B.C. and would have been twenty- 
two years of age at the time of the Heauton premiere.** Laelius 
was about a year older. At such an age, young as it was, they may 
much more plausibly be thought of as able to assist, not only in 
literary matters but also in the exercise of influence,”* than if the 
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_ consule Megalensibus ludis initium 
‘abio Labeone et M. Popillio, consulari 


4 Terence was probably ten years older; ef. Dziatzko-Hauler, op. cit., p. 12, 
n. 2, where the textual problem involved is di d. 

25 However, already in 167 B.C. Scipio, who was then eighteen, and his 
older brother Fabius had enough influence with the praetor to have Polybius 
left in Rome, when the other Achaean exiles were to be sent into the Etrurian 
cities, ef. Polyb. XXXII, 9. It is possible that Polybius had met them in 
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relationship must be reckoned from the time when the Andria was 
composed, certainly three and perhaps as much as five years before. 

A bit of confirmation for the date which I favor as witnessing 
the beginning of this friendship, at least in any active sense, may 
be drawn from the anecdote which is found between the two pas- 


sages of the Vita that have just been cited: 


Nepos auctore certo comperisse se ait C. Laelium quondam in Puteolano 
Kalendis Martiis admonitum ab uxore, temperius ut discumberet, petisse ab 
ea ne interpellaretur seroque tandem ingressum triclinium dixisse non saepe 
in scribendo magis sibi successisse, deinde rogatum ut scripta illa proferret 


pronuntiasse versus qui sunt in Heautontimorumeno: 
satis pol proterve me Syri promissa huc induxerunt (Wessner, I, 6) 


The quotation is vs. 723 of the Heauton, the opening line of a scene 
in the fourth act (according to the traditional act-divisions). As 
stated, this story was derived from Nepos, who flourished only about 
a century after Terence’s death and ascribed this story to a certo 
auctore, who may easily have been a contemporary and even an 
eye-witness. The precise significance of the tale, even if accepted 
at full value, ean easily be disputed. I see no necessity for its 
meaning more than that Laelius was revising Terence’s draft or 
at most attempting to rewrite a whole scene here or there in what 
Terence had sent him. But I am more interested in its bearing 
upon the date when the friendship between these men first became 
active. The Heauton was performed on the fourth of April, 163 
B.C., and on the first of the preceding month*® Laelius was feverish- 
ly engaged in revising the text. No wonder the dinner had to wait! 
If some one invented this anecdote, he was at least correctly in- 


Greece, earlier in 167 B.C. or even in the previous year. Polybius states that the 
acquaintance resulted ‘‘ from the use of books [probably referring to the library 
of King Perseus which Paulus turned over to his sons; cf. Plutarch, Paulus, 28] 
and from conversation about them’’ (2% tivos xonoews xai tis 
tovtwv Aadtdc), and developed into intimacy when Scipio, as they were all 
leaving Fabius’ house, quietly addressed the Greek as follows: ‘‘Why do 
you always direct your questions and opinions to my brother? Do you share 
the conviction of the citizens concerning me? For they look upon me as re- 
tiring and as having withdrawn from the traditional conduct and activities 
of a Roman, simply because I do not choose to plead cases, and they say that 
my house does not seek such a one to represent it but quite the opposite.’’ 
In consequence of this protest Polybius thereafter attached himself continu- 
ously to Scipio (ibid. XXXII, 9f.). According to this anecdote, Scipio had 
already manifested literary tastes but was as yet overshadowed by his brother; 
furthermore, the ‘‘Scipionic circle’’ was still a thing of the future. These 
conclusions tend to confirm my opinion that Scipio did not become actively 
interested in Terence until somewhat later. 

26 March first of the preceding year would give too long an interval and 


would not explain Laelius’ haste. 
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formed as to the period in which to place it. Terence’s new bold- 
ness in the Heauton prologue can only be explained by supposing 


that it was at this period that Laelius and Scipio gave him support 
which he had not previously enjoyed. 


So much for vss. 16-34 of the Heauton prologue. But there still 


remain controverted lines on either side of this passage. Let us 
first examine the opening verses: 


Nequoi sit vostrum mirum quos partis seni 

poéta dederit quae sunt adulescentium, 

id primum dicam, deinde quod veni eloquar. 

ex integra Graeca integram comoediam 
5 hodie sum acturus Heauton timorumenon, 

duplex quae ex argumento facta est simplici. 
novam esse ostendi et quae esset. nune qui scripserit 
et quoia Graeca sit, ni partem maxumam 
existumarem scire vostrum, id dicerem. 


10 nunc quam ob rem has partis didicerim paucis dabo: 
oratorem esse voluit me, non prologum; 
vostrum iudicium fecit; me actorem dedit, 
si hic actor tantum poterit a facundia 
quantum ille potuit cogitare commode, 
15 


qui orationem hance scripsit quam dicturus sum (vss. 1-15). 


It was customary to have prologues spoken by some younger mem- 
ber of the company, but these lines make plain that this prologue 
was delivered by L. Ambivius Turpio, the veteran actor and stage 
manager who had already had two plays of Terence under his 
charge and was destined to serve in the same capacity for them 
all. In view of the fiasco which had befallen Terence’s last piece 
and of his two years of eclipse, and more especially in view of the 
lengthy and bold reply which he was about to launch against his 
critics, the happy thought had occurred to Terence himself or to 
one of his friends of having this prologue delivered by a man of 
recognized dignity and influence. Of course, the alleged reason 
for this innovation was somewhat different from the real reasons, 
which grew out of the crisis in the poet’s affairs: this was not to 
be a regular prologue but an oratio (vs. 15); consequently it re- 
quired for its delivery not a young prologus but an accomplished 
orator (vs. 11) and actor?’ (vss. 11f.), endowed with an eloquent 
delivery (facundia, vs. 13)?* equal to the felicity of phrase pre- 


pared for him by the playwright (cogitare commode, vs. 14). This 


°7 Of course actor here does not mean ‘‘actor’’ but ‘‘pleader’’ or ‘‘advo- 


cate’’; see commentaries ad loc. 


°8 Cf. Skutsch, Philologus LIX (1900), p. 6: ‘‘. . . der Dichter habe einen 


orator, nicht einen prologus gewollt und darum nicht auf die Jahre des Pro- 
logsprechers, sondern auf seine facundia gesehen.’’ 
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thought keeps recurring at intervals throughout the whole prologue, 
as we shall see. 
The first difficulty presents itself at vs. 3. Does the phrase id 
primum dicam refer to the reason why an old man is taking a 
young man’s part? And does the phrase deinde quod vent eloquar 
refer to the rest of the prologue apart from this explanation? In 
that case, vss. 4-9 are an impossible interruption to, even a com- 
plete reversal of, this sequence of topics; and as such they have 
occasioned a multiplicity of emendations, deletions, and transposi- 
tion of lines on the part of numerous scholars. Parallels may easily 
be found to justify this interpretation of these phrases. Neverthe- 
less, I do not accept it; but favor the theory advanced long ago 
by Richard Bentley (1727). He saw in these lines a contrast be- 
tween the prologue as a whole and the play proper. He thought 
that Ambivius did not come before the audience in the conventional 
costume of a prologus but in the costume of Chremes”® in which 
role, without change of dress and without retiring behind the scenes, 
he began the play immediately upon concluding the prologue. This 
device had also a strategic advantage in that it eliminated the pause 
which would usually oceur at this point and which Terence’s foes 
might have utilized for starting a disturbance. Parallels to veni 
in this sense may be found in Plautus, Trinuwmmus, vs. 16: 


senes qui huc venient, i rem vobis aperient 


and Terence, Adelphoe, vss. 23f. : 
senes qui primi venient, ei partem aperient, 
in agendo partem ostendent. 
This interpretation receives support also from later phrases in the 
Heauton prologue (see below) and has the supreme merit of ob- 
viating the unevennesses which have been discovered in the opening 
lines.*° 
The next controversy has been waged over ex integra . . . inte- 
gram in vs. 4. Skutsch insisted upon the etymological significance 
of integer as ‘‘untouched’’ (=intactus); ef. Philologus LIX 
(1900), p. 3. An ‘‘untouched’’ (integra) Greek play would then 
be one that had not yet been translated into Latin. There is ample 
support for such an interpretation and it has been generally adopt- 


29 Bentley should have said Menedemus; ef. Flickinger, Classical Philology 


II (1907), 162, n. | 
30 For a further discussion of this interpretation, cf. Flickinger, op. “it. 


pp. 157-62. 
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ed for the first of the two occurrences of the word here. In Adel- 
phoe, vss. 9f., Plautus is said to have ‘‘left untouched’’ (reliquit 
integrum) a passage in Diphilus which he failed to translate and 
carelessly passed by (praeteritus neclegentia, vs. 14), when he was 
adopting that play to the Roman stage. This interpretation appears 
also in the scholia, which are perhaps derived from Donatus (his 
commentary upon the Heauton being now lost). Thus, integra 
Graeca is glossed by the Bembine scholia with a nullo translata** 
and by Schlee’s Commentarius Antiquior by ex ipsa Menandri 
fabula intacta ab aliquo Latino, while Eugraphius’ commentary 
reads ne videatur ab aliquo tacta. (See below). 

For the second occurrence of the word in this line there have 
naturally been not a few who adopted the same meaning as before. 
This procedure also enjoys precedent of long standing; thus on 
the lemma integram, the Bembine scholia read novam, in s<caena 
nondum vi>sam,* and Schlee’s Commentarius Antiquior quam 
nemo Latinus conscripsit hactenus stilo. The trouble with this 
interpretation, however widely adopted, is that it makes the phrase 


ex integra Graeca integram comoediam, 


which strikes the eye and looks as if it ought to be powerful and 
significant, a mere piece of tautology. Moreover, we have no reason 
to believe that up to this time Terence had been accused of ‘‘pla- 
giarism’’ (furtum ; see pp. 259 and 264, below), whereas he had been 
criticised for contaminatio and it would therefore be strange not 
to find an allusion to that subject in this context.* But it is hard 
to see why an integram comoediam might not be one that was left 
untouched, i.e., uncontaminated, by Terence himself as easily as 
one that had been left untranslated by another Roman; and in- 
deed the words ne videatur .. . ipse alteram tetigisse in Eugraphius’ 
commentary (see below) show that this interpretation was also one 
of long standing. 

Even if it be insisted that integram must bear the same meaning 
(‘‘untranslated’’) here as integra in the same verse, it all comes 
to practically the same conclusion, anyhow. The Romans of this 


31 Cf. Hermes II (1867), p. 363 (Umpfenbach). 
32 Cf. Schlee, Scholia Terentiana (1893), p. 113. 
-_ As emended by Studemund in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch XCVII (1868), p. 
55. 

34 The discussion in vss. 16-21 is general and theoretical. What we miss is 
a specific reference to this play. 
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period had a curious convention by which they considered it ‘‘pla- 
giarism’’ (furtum) to translate a Greek play which had already 
been translated. So far as we know, Terence had not yet been 
guilty of this practice, though he was soon to be. For contempora- 
neous scruples concerning this matter were so strict that even to 
introduce into one’s play a single scene from a second comedy that 
had already been translated or merely to introduce a scene from 
a second comedy which had been translated as a whole but from 
the translation of which this particular scene had been omitted by 
the other Roman playwright, was still regarded as a furtum and 
a violation of professional ethics. Of the former offence Terence 
was to be guilty two years later in the Eunuchus, in the prologue 
to which he admits that to Menander’s play of that name he had 
added the réles of the parasitus and miles gloriosus, which Lanu- 
vinus charged that: he had derived from Menander’s Colaz, a play 
which had already been translated by Naevius.** Of the latter 
offence Terence was to become guilty in his last play ,the Adelphoe, 
to which he added a scene from Diphilus’ Synapothnescontes, which 
Plautus had passed by in translating that play (see above). Now 
in the light of contemporaneous feeling in this matter, it surely 
was not necessary for Terence, after having once stated that his 
play was from an untranslated Greek original (ex integra Graeca), 
to go on and assure his public that his play as a whole had never 
appeared in a Latin version. Not only would this have been tauto- 
logy, but the thing itself would have been impossible in view of 
current practice and the state of Terence’s fortunes. If integram 
in vs. 4 means ‘‘untranslated’’ and brings any new idea into the 
sentence at all, it can only be that Terence did not use as any part 
of his Heauton material which had already been translated into 
Latin. But this would also be, ipso facto, a denial of at least one 
way of contaminating his play. 

Personally, however, I would go much further, maintaining that 
integram means that this play was ‘‘untouched’’ by Terence him- 
self in the sense that he practiced no contaminatio at all by the 
use either of old material or of new For this interpretation I see 
confirmation, as I have said, in Eugraphius’ phrase, ne videatur... 
ipse alteram tetigisse. In fact the whole statement of the com- 
mentary at this point is so sensible and shows such an understand- 
ing of the situation that I now transcribe it in fuil: 


35 Cf. Eunuchus, vss. 19ff. and see the fuller discussion on p. 260, below. 
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quoniam Andria e duabus comoediis videtur esse confecta, quippe illic et 
Perinthia et Andria continentur, quod quidem criminis loco adversarius dede- 


y rat, ideo hic ‘ex integra’ inquit ‘comoedia integram comoediam acturus sum,’ 
ne videatur ab aliquo tacta aut ipse alteram tetigisse, sed unam comoediam 
a et integram ad Latinam sermonem interpretatione mutasse (Wessner, Vol. 
o III, part 1, p. 154). 
0 In Terence’s critical situation, as Eugraphius saw it, the play- 
t wright proposed to leave nothing tangible for his crities to fasten 
n upon. He had been guilty of contaminatio. He defended the 
n practice in theory and at vs. 19 asserted that he would repeat the 
y offence. But he was not doing it now. The Heauton was ‘‘un- 
d touched’’ (integra) not only because its Greek original had never 
€ previously been translated into Latin but also because the present 
le translation was not contaminated with scenes from another Greek 
d play, whether new or old to the Roman stage.*® The last course 
1- would have constituted furtum, of which Terence had not yet been 
y guilty; and at this juncture he was not avoiding old sins merely 
r to begin new ones. He was not practicing ‘‘plagiarism’’ now. In 
e, the Andria he had introduced a subordinate plot by the indepen- 
h dent invention of new material. But he was not doing this now 
Ww (see my interpretation of vs. 6, below), and I believe that the 
ly denial of this possibility may also lie implicit in integram. On 
1s this occasion, Terence was not only taking no liberties with his 
), original but was striving to reproduce it with unusual fidelity and 
er accuracy. The critics were to be confronted, this time, with a 
0- Simon pure play. Terence was ‘‘talking big,’’ thanks to his new 
of friends; but he was careful to act with meticulous cireumspection. 
m Vs. 6 is perhaps the one which has caused the most difficulty 
he and which has been deleted by more editors than any other.’? It 
rt must be granted that the most obvious meaning seems, to me at 
to least, to be that Terence had done once more what he had already 
ne 
36 It seems unnecessary to attempt a list of all the interpretations that have 
been offered for vs. 4, but perhaps a few should be cited. Dziatzko, De Pro- 
at logis Plautinis et Terentianis (1863), p. 8 paraphrased as follows: ‘‘ex 
m- Graeca fabula, cuius nemo quidquam preripuit, Latinam, cui non oportuit 
quidquam addi,’’ meaning that contamination was denied both in integra 
he and in integram. The crazy-patch work that Dziatzko made of the opening 
ee lines of the Heauton by numerous rearrangements (in his edition, 1884) shows 
that he never really understood this pro’ogue. Fabia (Les Prologues, p. 20) 
ae sees a reference only to newness in both words, and is apparently followed 
m- by Ashmore in his edition. Rétter, De Heaut. Ter. (1892), p. 20, thought 
that vs. 4 denied contamination but with reference to an earlier play of the 
id- same name, now lost! 


33 Cf. Fabia, Les Prologues, p. 18: ‘‘C’est, en effet, le seul vers des pro- 
logues qu’on ne puisse defendre.’’ 
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done in the Andria, viz., introduced a secondary plot so as to make 
the play duplex instead of simplex.** But such a procedure would 
have broken down Terence’s whole plan of campaign with reference 
to this play ,which was to give his critics least ocasion for complaint 
by sticking as closely as possible to one Greek play and only one. 
Is the phrase not capable of a meaning which would be consonant 
with this policy? Such an interpretation is preserved in all the 
scholia; ef. Bembine scholia: ‘‘duplex, Graeca et Latina*®®; Eugra- 
phius: ut simplex argumentum sit duplex, dum et Latina eadem 
et Graeca est’’ (Wessner, vol. III, part 1, p. 154); and Schlee’s 
Commentarius Antiquior: ‘‘Graeca Menandri et Latina mea’’ (op. 
cit., p. 113). In other words, there was but one plot, but out of 
this argumento simplict Terence had created a duplex comoedia 
when to Menander’s Greek play he had added a close Latin version. 
He had made two plays to grow where there had been but one be- 
fore. At first glance such a conceit may appear far fetched, but 
it seems to me to fit into the flow of the thought and into the sit- 
uation of Terence’s affairs better than any other that has been 
advanced. 

Now it is interesting to observe that the same fundamental idea 
that is expressed by this conceit in vs. 6 reappears, in a generalized 
form, in what I believe to be the correct understanding of the 
famous phrase, 0 dimidiate Menander, which Caesar applied to our 
poet in the verses preserved in the Vita: 

tu quoque, tu in summis, 0 dimidiate Menander, 

poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator. 

lenibus atque utinam scriptis adiuncta foret vis, 

comica ut aequato virtus polleret honore 

cum Graecis neve hac despectus parte iaceres! 

unum hoe maceror ac doleo tibi desse, Terenti.4° 
The context here seems to make the meaning so plain that the pro- 
per translation is rarely made a subject of discussion. Menander 
had both lenitas and vis, and Caesar eredits Terence with only the 
former quality. Therefore, it seems almost inevitable that by the 
phrase o dimidiate Menander Caesar meant to call Terence a ‘‘half, 
ie, a 50%, Menander.’’ Apparently this translation and this 


38 This is perhaps the most popular interpretation. It is unnecessary to 
comment upon the variant reading duplict or upon Bentley’s conjecture, 
simplex... duplict. 

39 Cf. Hermes II (1867), p. 365. 

40 Cf. Wessner, I, 9. For the setting and occasion of these verses, cf. Sihler 
in American Journal of Philology, XXVI (1905), pp. 16f. 
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understanding are all but universal. But it so happens that Aulus 
Gellius (Noct. Att. III, 14) gives, on the authority of Varro, a 
disquisition on the difference between the adjective dimidius and 
the participle dimidiatus. The latter should be applied only to a 
whole, and the former only to a half. Thus, ‘‘I have heard half 
a play’’ is either audivi fabulam dimidiatam or audivi partem 
dimidiam fabulae, but not audivi fabulam dimidiam. Gellius is 
unusually emphatic in insisting upon this distinction and sup- 
ports it by citations from Lucilius, Ennius, Plautus, and Cato. 
If we apply this formula to Caesar’s o dimidiate Menander, which 
Gellius does not mention, it seems at first as if the common inter- 
pretation were justified : dimidiatus is used of a whole and so, sure 
enough, Menander is the whole of which Terence is only one half. 
But let us not be too hasty. A whole must have two halves. If 
Terence is one half of Menander, who represents the other half? 
This question clears the air like a flash of lightning. At once we 
see that Menander is himself the other half and that Terence and 
Menander together make up the complete poet (on the plane of 
the Platonic ideas), whom, in default of a proper name of his own, 
Caesar has also given the name Menander. In other words, Men- 
ander in Caesar’s phrase really means a super-genius in the field 
of comedy, one half of whom was represented among the Greeks 
by the historic Menander and the other half among the Romans 
by Terence.*! The fact that Menander may have had more dra- 
matic powers than Terence does not spoil the validity of this figure, 
any more than the fact that a scyphus (I choose the illustration 
because Gellius used this word in his discussion), if it had three 
handles like a hydria, might be divided in such a way that one half 
might have two handles and the other but one, or, if its chased 
design were unevenly distributed, might be divided in such a way 
that one half possessed more ornamentation than the other, and 
yet it would still be a scyphus dimidiatus. In exactly the same 
way, returning to Heauton, vs. 6, Terence says that there is only 
one (ideal) story, viz. an argumentum simplex; and up to the pres- 
ent there has been only one play dealing with that argumentum 


‘1Mr. R. T. Jenkins apud Norwood’s The Art of Terence, p. 142, n., at- 
tempted to reconcile Gellius’ distinction with the current interpretation of 
Caesar’s phrase on the basis of Terence’s contaminatio. He paraphrased 
Caesar’s meaning as follows: ‘‘Each of your plays consists of two plays 
by Menander, both of these being abridged and then joined together.’’ But 
this would be to reverse the application and make each of Menander’s plays 
(80 far as they were contaminated by Terence) a fabula dimidiata Terenti. 
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simplex, viz., the Greek play by Menander, which had never been 
translated (integra Graeca). But now that Terence has written 
also a Latin version and kept it uncontaminated (integram), the 
comoedia, which had been simplex like the argumentum, has be- 
come duplez. 
Heauton, vs. 7, is a partial resumé of what has preceded: novam 
esse ostendi refers to vs. 4, especially to the phrase ex integra 
Graeca, and et quae esset to the title, which is mentioned in vs. 5. 
After an interruption of two and a half verses (nunc qui. . . dice- 
rem), vs. 10 restates the problem mentioned in vss. 1f. Thus, be- 
fore beginning the oratio proper in vs. 11, everything (that needs 
to be) has been reincorporated in the sequence of ideas, except vs. 
6. But this line belongs closely to vs. 5 from which, contrary to 
most editors, it should be separated by no punctuation stronger 
than a comma: ‘‘I’ll act the Heauton, a sister-version with but a 
single plot.’’ The precise application of vss. 7-9 (nunc .. . dice- 
rem) is far from clear, but I am convinced that this uncertainty 
arises from our ignorance and not from the doubtful genuineness 
of the lines. I can see two possibilities. In the first place, it is 
certainly possible, even though no information has been handed 
down to us, that the Heauton had been so well advertised in ad- 
vance of its performance (probably by the furor among Terence’s 
erities because of his reappearance after his failure with the 
Hecyra, especially as the protégé of Laelius and Scipio, and by 
the whispered suspicion that these youths had contributed to its 
composition) that it was literally unnecessary for announcement 
to be made to the audience with regard to these two points. In 
the second place, it should be observed that the phrase, qui scrip- 
serit, saved Terence from embarrassment with reference to this 
charge of outside help, as elaborated in vss. 23f., below. He surely 
could not have written Laelius (or Scipio) scripsit, even if that 
had been the fact, nor yet joined his name to theirs. Yet Terentius 
scripsit would have evoked catcalls from every hostile member of 
the audience. Terence’s reticence was at the same time tactful 
and served to whet the curiosity of the public by augmenting the 
mystery. As to the phrase, et quoia Graeca sit, I regard it as part 
of the deliberate policy of teasing and bewilderment which is pur- 
sued throughout this prologue*? (see below). To contaminate or 


42 This furnishes the reply to Skutsch’s argument: . dem wird nicht 
zweifelhaft sein, dass, wenn Terenz beim H. einen aad Haupttrumpt wie 
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not to contaminate, that was the question. Terence had been suc- 
cessful with the contaminated Andria; he had failed with the un- 
contaminated Hecyra. Which would he (or whoever was mas- 
querading under his name) do this time? Vs. 4 was far from clear 
but pointed in one direction. Vs. 6 was far from clear but seemed 
to point in the other direction. Vss. 16ff. defied all critics of the 
practice, but did not commit the poet as to this play. It is obvious 
that, if Terence had answered the question raised by quoia, he 
would have had to mention Menander alone or in company with 
another, thus dispelling the mystery. What he wrote belongs in 
the series of remarks in vss. 4, 6, and 16 ff. 

Terence wished Ambivius to be an orator, not a prologus, and 
proposed to leave the decision with the audience as judges (vos- 
trum iudicium, vs. 12). Ambivius was to be a ‘‘pleader’’ (actorem 
... actor, vss. 12f.) with eloquence (facundia, vs. 13) to deliver 
the orationem (vs. 15), which Terence had written. He wishes them 
all ‘‘besought’’ (oratos, vs. 26). The words causam (vs. 41) and 
oratio (vs. 46) show that the thought of an advocate’s speech is 
in the poet’s mind to the end. In the course of his oratio Ambivius 
first presents three topics which we have already discussed: con- 
tamination (vss. 16-21), assistance from friends (vss. 22-30), and 
the faults of Lanuvinus himself (vss. 30-34). The editors common- 
ly confuse the prologues of Terence by printing them without in- 
dentations to distinguish the paragraphs. In this prologue new 
paragraphs, in fact, begin at vss. 16, 22, and 30 (middle). An- 
other begins at vs. 35 and closes at vs. 45. In this Ambivius com- 
plains that the harder plays which require more physical activity 
(laboriosa, vs. 44**) are always brought to him, while the less ex- 
acting plays with quiet réles (statariam, vs. 36) are taken to an- 
other troupe. He begs them to consider his cause a just one and 
listen to this quiet play in silence (vss. 35f.) so that his toil may 
be diminished (vs. 42)—by implication because their silence will 
permit him to win such success with this stataria as will bring him 
opportunities of playing other pieces of the same type. 

The peroration and the final paragraph begin at vs. 46, a line 
of demarkation which is often missed. The opening words, in hac 


Nichtkontamination in der Hand gehabt, er ihn auch ausgespielt hiitte.’’ Cf. 
Philologus LIX (1900), p. 2. 


43 Called motoria in the Bembine scholia ad loc. (cf. Hermes II [1867], p. 
363), though the word is not employed by Terence. 
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est pura oratio, are, in my opinion, commonly misinterpreted. 
They are almost universally taken as referring to the quality of 
Terence’s Latinity, a remark which is altogether gratuitous in this 
context. Speijer,** far more plausibly, interpreted them in con- 
nection with the next phrase: 
experimini 
in utramque partem ingenium quid possit meum (vss. 46f.), 
which he referred to the contrast, in the preceding paragraph, be- 
tween fabulae statariae and fabulae laboriosae. Pura oratio would 
thus mean that this play, being a stataria, contained ‘‘mere talk 
without action,’’ and the audience is requested to give Ambivius a 
chance of showing what he can do in this kind of play as well as 
in more active ones. To this interpretation it may be objected 
that oratio would then have to include the cantica of the play as 
well as the diverbia, an application which might well seem question- 
able. In the second place, pura oratia, if interpreted in this way, 
should mean ‘‘speech devoid of action’’ (instead of ‘‘speech de- 
void of violent action’’). The Heauton falls far short of deserving 


such a designation. 
To me it seems that we must recall that we are dealing with the 


final paragraph of the advocate’s speech and that the contrast is ' 


the same as we found subsisting between id primum dicam and, 
deinde quod veni eloquar in vs. 3, viz., between the prologue and 
the play that was to follow. In hac est pura oratio signifies that 
in the prologue there was nothing but rhetorical delivery, entirely 
divorced from histrionie action; and Ambivius invited his audience 
to listen also to his acting (no oratory now) in the play proper, 
so as to discover what his talent could achieve in both fields.** He 
closes by reminding them of the unselfish dedication of his art to 
their service during all these years and by inviting them to make 
him an example ‘‘so that adulescentuli may desire to please you 
rather than themselves.’’ Of course, adulescentuli must be in- 
terpreted from the standpoint of the veteran Ambivius and is 
usually understood as referring to Terence’s rival playwrights. 
But it will be remembered that this is the very word which Santra 
used in speaking of Laelius and Scipio (see p. 244, above), and the 


44 Cf. Mnemosyne XIX (1891), pp. 50f. 
45 For a more extended discussion, cf. Flickinger, ‘‘On the Prologue to 
Terence’s Heauton,’’ Classical Philology II (1907), pp. 157-62. The Bembine 
scholium on the lemma pura is sola vel simplex (Hermes II (1867), p. 364), 
which favors my interpretation. 
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possibility must be considered that this clause was intended also 
to suggest the meaning ‘‘so that the young men, viz., Laelius and 
Scipio, who are charged with having assisted me, may desire to 
please you rather than themselves,’’ a crowning piece of teasing 
and ambiguity. 

No Latin student can read Terence without noting the striking 
difference between the style of the prologues and that of the plays 
themselves. In fact, Guyet (1657) and Schindler (1881)** even 
suggested that the two Hecyra prologues had been composed by 
Ambivius rather than by Terence. But these two prologues do 
not seem to me to be any more rugged than the others. We need 
an explanation which will apply to all of them, and we may per- 
haps find it in the judgment which Leo*? expressed: 

Die Prologe, wohlgesetzte Reden ans Publikum, sind durch und durch kiinst- 

lich stilisiert, aber nicht im plautinischen Stil, sondern es sind versifizierte 
Proben der Redekunst wie sie damals in Rom gelernt und geiibt wurde; fiir 
uns die altesten Proben dieser rhetorischen Technik und darum von beson- 
derer Wichtigkeit, wie sie auch die ersten sicher dem Romer ganz allein gehé- 
renden lateinische Gedichte sind. 
Here there are two suggestions which may help us. First, these 
are independent, the first wholly independent, verses that we can 
surely claim for a Roman; manifestly it would be more difficult 
to produce well-formed sentences and a smoothly flowing sequence 
of ideas in an independent sequence of metrical lines than when 
based, however freely, upon a Greek original in which these prob- 
lems had already been worked out. Secondly, these are not genuine 
poems but versified echoes of the artificial oratory of the day. These 
considerations surely throw light upon much that seems strange 
in Terence’s prologues. 

But it seems to me that the Heauton prologue is peculiar beyond 
all the others. Primum dicam, deinde . . . eloquar, integra .. . in- 
tegram, duplex... simplici, novam.. . esset, qui... et quoia... 
dicerem, multas ... paucas, amicum ingenio fretum, servo currenti 

.. quor insano serviat, pura oratio, in utramque partem, adules- 
centuli.—what do these phrases mean and what is their applica- 
tion? Centuries of scholars have puzzled over them and will con- 
tinue to do so. I am inclined to think that they were deliberately 
intended to tantalize and baffle Terence’s critics by seeming to say 
46 a Dziatzko’s text edition (1884), p. XXXIV, and Fabia, Les Prologues, 
Cf. Geschichte der rém. Literatur (1913), vol. I, p. 251. 
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something but doing it so vaguely that they were none the wiser.*® 
Acording to Nepos’ anecdote in the Vita, barely more than a month 
before the performance the text was still in the hands of Laelius 
150 miles away. Whatever rumors may have been in circulation, 
the play was evidently not put into rehearsal until the last possible 
moment ; and the fact that Ambivius was to deliver a prologue was 
undoubtedly kept a profound secret until he appeared before the 
astonished gaze of Terence’s rivals and critics, to deliver the pro- 
logue but dressed in the costume of his réle! And then they 
listened to a prologue which was at the same time a series of riddles, 
a defiance, and an insult, and followed by a comedy which met all 
the technical requirements of the most strait-laced critic! The 
psychological mood in which Terence penned this prologue was 
compounded of four emotions: humiliation for the Hecyra fiasco, 
anger towards his unrelenting foes, confidence based upon the late- 
won friendship of influential youths, and, with it all, a determina- 
tion to knock the props out from under every possible objection 
this time! Consequently to Lanuvinus, whose name, however, he 
never mentions either here or in any other prologue, he addressed 
some remarks that show that anyone can be a scathing dramatic 
critic; contaminatio he defended, expressed no regrets for his 
offence, and said that he would resort to the practice again; more- 
over, both in regard to this matter and the alleged assistance of 
his friends he employed terms so enigmatical that no one who heard 
them for the first time as they fell from the lips of Ambivius in 
this extraordinary prologue could possibly understand their sig- 
nificance and application. Nevertheless, this play was probably 
a eloser approximation to a literal translation than any of the 
others, 


ex integra Graeca integram comoediam! 


From this situation there came developments, the full significance 
of which I think have not always been recognized and which I hope 
to discuss in another paper, in the near future, entitled ‘‘Terence’s 
Heauton and Act Divisions among the Ancients.”’ 


48 Norwood has also detected a trace of malice in Terence’s character: ‘‘It 
is the voice of Terence himself maliciously insisting upon the originality of 
his work’’ (op. cit., p. 105). Fabia (op. cit., p. 22) speaks of ‘‘un systéme 
d’ irrégularités commises ce jour-l4 par Térence’’ in the Heauton. 
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EUNUCHUS 


The prologues which remain to be considered, though not free 
from difficulties, are on the whole less controversial and less crucial 
for understanding Terence’s career. It will therefore be possible 
to pass over them more rapidly. 

Two years have again passed, and in 161 B.C. Terence brought 
out two comedies, the Eunuchus at the ludi Megalenses (April 
fourth) and the Phormio at the ludi Romani (September fourth). 
So long a wait without the production of another play seems 
strange; but the interval was utilized for the composition of two 
pieces, and one play a year seems to have been about as much as 
Terence found it feasible to produce. It is conceivable that Scipio 
and Laelius were away from Rome in 162 B.C. and so unable to 
help him in that year. The Ewnuchus was both the longest of his 
plays and proved most congenial to the Roman populace. Donatus*® 
informs us that it was sold again and acted pro nova, receiving 
the unheard-of price of 8,000 sesterces; and the Vita®® declares 
that it was acted twice on the same day (bis die acta est). Appar- 
ently this triumph was needed to wipe out the disgrace caused by 
the ill-fated Hecyra. At least Terence still could not bring himself 
to mention that fiasco. 

The Eunuchus prologue is entirely devoted to assaults upon 
Lanuvinus (vss. 1-19) and a defense against the charge of furtum 
(vss. 19-43). Acording to vss. 20ff., Terence’s critic had maneu- 
vered so as to gain entrance to a rehearsal and quickly recognized 
that Terence was not only up to his old trick of contaminatio but 
that this offence was here aggravated by ‘‘plagiarism”’: 

exclamat furem, non poétam, fabulam 

dedisse et nil dedisse verborum tamen: 
Colacem esse Naevi, et Plauti veterem fabulam; 
parasiti personam inde ablatam et militis. 

si id est peccatum, peccatum inpudentiast 
poétae, non quo furtum facere studuerit. 

id ita esse vos iam indicare poteritis. 

Colax Menandrist: in east parasitus Colax 

et miles gloriosus: eas se hic non negat 
personas transtulisse in Eunuchum suam 


ex Graeca; sed eas fabulas factas prius 
Latinas <a>sci<vi>sse [se], id vero pernegat. 


It will be noted that I have followed Phillimore®™ in introducing 


49 Cf. Wessner, I, 266. 
50 Ibid., p. 5. 
51 Cf. Classical Review XXXII (1918), pp. 98f. The comma in vs. 25 was 
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a comma after Naevi in vs. 25, thus making Lanuvinus refer to 
separate plays by Naevius and Plautus instead of to one play by 
Naevius, revised by Plautus; in retaining eas fabulas of the manu- 
scripts in vs. 33 instead of accepting Fleckeisen’s commonly ac- 
cepted conjecture, ea ex fabula; and in adopting Phillimore’s own 
emendation ascivisse for the vulgate scisse sese in vs. 34. 

What I conceive to have happened was this: As soon as Gnatho 
and Thraso appeared (the former at vs. 232, and the latter at vs. 
391), Lanuvinus saw that these réles did not belong to Menander’s 
Eunuchus, which Terence was ostensibly reproducing. He re- 
membered that such characters, similarly treated, had appeared 
in Naevius’ Colaz and in an old comedy by Plautus (Miles Glori- 
osus?). The fact that Lanuvinus was in doubt, although Terence 
actually had used Menander’s Colaz, the same play as Naevius 
had translated, shows that Naevius or Terence, probably both, em- 
ployed a considerable degree of independence in adapting the 
original.*? The vulgate reading in vss. 33f. makes Terence say 
that he was unacquainted with these Latin comedies, a defense so 
transparent and so clumsy that modern scholars have not hesitated 
to eall it a downright lie.** But such a statement would have been 
incompatible with the rest of Terence’s defense, while Phillimore’s 
easy emendation fits perfectly. He confessed (vss. 31f.) that he 
had added the parasite and boastful soldier to Menander’s Eunu- 
chus, which he was translating, and that for these réles he had 
been indebted to Menander’s Colax (vss. 30f.), which had been 
translated by Naevius. But his borrowing had been from the 
Greek original, not from Naevius (ex Graeca, vs. 33). This was 
his first line of defence; and to us, whatever his contemporaries 
may have thought of it, it seems adequate and plausible, since we 
would have no scruples about the same original being employed 
more than once. His secondary defense is even better (vss. 35- 
43). After all, the parasitus and miles were stock characters of 
Greek and Roman comedy, like the servus currens, bona matrona, 
or meretrix mala, and could no more be regarded as the exclusive 


first proposed by Vissering; cf. Ritschl, Parerga zu Plautus und Terenz (1845), 
p. 99. 

52 See pp. 264f., below, and ef. Norwood’s discussion of Terence’s originality 
in The Art of Terence, pp. 4-17. The suggestion, which on p. 12, n. 1, is 
credited to Leo, was in fact made by Jacoby, ‘‘ Ein Selbstzeugnis des Terenz,’’ 
Hermes XLIV (1909), 362-69. 

53 Cf. Fabia, Les Prologues, p. 225, and Norwood, op. ctt., p. 138, n. 3. 
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possession of any one dramatist than were such themes as love, 
hate, the exposure of children, or the tricking of old men by slaves. 
I understand him to mean that he had added two stock characters 
to his play and had done so chiefly by his own powers of invention, 
even though he had derived some suggestions from Menander’s 
Colax (the original play). But he vigorously denied (pernegat, 
vs. 34) that he had appropriated (ascivisse) any previously existing 
Latin versions. Thus, the two parts of his defense compose a well- 

rounded whole, for which he ought not now to be charged with 

untruthfulness. 

The attack upon Lanuvinus (vss. 1-19) need not detain us ex- 


cept to call attention to the slighting manner in which he refers 
to his eritie: 


tum si quis est qui dictum in se inclementius 

existumarit esse (vss. 4f), 
and to the fact that he threatens to renew his offensive defensive, 
if Lanuvinus continues his assaults: 


habeo alia multa, quae nunc condonabitur, 


quae proferentur post, si perget laedere, 
ita ut facere instituit. 


At the very end of the prologue (vss. 44f.), he closes with the 
familiar appeal for close attention and silence. 


PHORMIO 


The Eunuchus was followed within five months by the Phormio, 
the only instance in Terence’s career in which two genuinely new 
pieces were brought out within a calendar year. The effect which 
the conspicuous success of the former comedy had had upon the 
playwright’s frame of mind is plain to be seen. For the first time 


since the fiasco with the Hecyra he could bring himself to mention 
that disastrous occasion : 


date operam, adeste aequo animo per silentium, 

ne simili utamur fortuna atque usi sumus 
quom per tumultum noster grex motus locost; 
quem actoris virtus nobis restituit locum 
bonitasque vostra adiutans atque aequanimitas (vss. 30-34). 

Not only two years after the event, in the Heauton prologue, but 

even four years after the event, in the Eunuchus prologue, his 

disappointment was too keen to permit him to refer publicly to 


his humiliation. But now at least the sense of soreness has been 
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largely eradicated by the conspicuous success of the Eunuchus, 
and he ean speak gratefully of Ambivius’ virtus and the audience’s 
bonitas atque aequanimitas.** 

On the subjects of contamination and plagiarism the poet is no 
longer self-conscious. It would seem that the tremendous success 
of his Eunuchus, in spite of all that Lanuvinus could say against 
that play, had temporarily silenced his rival on these matters. He 
now felt free to do as he pleased. And resting under no sense of 
compulsion, he wrote an uncontaminated play and in its prologue 
did not so much as mention the subject. 

As we have seen (pp. 237 and 238, above) he differentiated two 
stages in Lanuvinus’ campaign against himself (vss. 1-3). In the 
second stage, his critic, having met no success with maledicta based 
upon the materials of Terence’s works, has now turned to their 
stylistie qualities: 

qui ita dictitat, quas ante hic fecit fabulas, 

tenui esse oratione et scriptura levi (vss. 4f.) 
The precise meaning and application of tenui oratione et scriptura 
levi deserve a more extended treatment than they have yet re- 
ceived. These terms need to be interpreted in the light of the phrase 
oratione ... ac stilo in Andria, vs. 12, and of the pura oratio which 
we have seen Terence himself finding in the Heauton prologue but 
missing in the Heauton itself. 

After a brief criticism of one of Lanuvinus’ comedies (vss. 6-8) 
Terence permits himself to share his honors with Ambivius, but in 
such a manner as to hit at Lanuvinus’ ignorance of the dramatic 
art: 
quod si intellegeret, quom stetit olim nova, 
actoris opera magis stetisse quam sua, 
minus multo audacter quam nunc laedit laederet (vss. 9-11). 

Next, after humorously suggesting that some one might think that 
he would have had no subject-matter for his prologues, if the old 
poet’s attacks had not furnished him with material (vss. 12-15), 
he somewhat affectedly rejoins that the prize (palmam, vs. 17) 
lies open to all who undertake the dramatic art and that, although 
Lanuvinus had desired to reduce him to starvation, Terence had 
wished only to answer, not to assail (vss. 18f.). He points out that 

54 Cf. Fabia, Les Prologues, p. 48, n. 2: ‘‘ Mais c’est précisément parce que 


1’ échae date déja de quatre ans et qu‘il a été réparé par des succés, que le 
poete, qui jusqu’ ici s’était abstenu d’en parler, ose maintenant le faire.’’ 
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compliments would have begotten compliments, and that Lanu- 
yinus’ ‘‘chickens had merely come home to roost’’: 


benedictis si certasset, audisset bene: 
quod ab illo adlatumst, [id] sibi esse rellatum putet (vss. 20f.), 


and adds, with ostentatious humility: 


de illo iam finem faciam dicundi mihi, 
peccandi quom ipse de se finem non facit (vss. 22f.). 
Vss. 24-29 give the name of the Greek original and explain why 
it has been changed in the Latin translation ; the concluding lines, 
vss. 30-34, have already been discussed. 

Surely the psychology of this prologue is perfect. From his new 
position of assured success, he brushes aside strictures upon his 
style; calmly ignores the charges which had been brought against 
him times without number; first criticizes and then patronizes his 
rival; smiles at the service which Lanuvinus’ attacks have unin- 
tentionally been to him; from his rich store of honors handsomely 
bestows a general portion upon Ambivius; and even refers to the 
defeat of his receding past with the calmness of a self-made man 
alluding to the difficult days of his early career. Certainly self- 


confidence oozes from every pore, and this is the occasion when 
he felt it and exhibited it the most. 


ADELPHOE 
The Adelphoe and Hecyra II were produced at the funeral games 
in honor of L. Aemilius Paulus, which were given by his sons, now 
adopted into other families, Q. Fabius Maximus and Scipio. The 
exact date is unknown, but it was in 160 B.C., prior to September 
fourth. I shall presently give reason for believing that the Adel- 
phoe came before the Hecyra at the games. 
Umpfenbach correctly saw that there was a lacuna after Ad. vs. 
3, and Bentley had already detected the same thing after vs. 24. 
It is likely that both omissions are due to the same cause, a tear 
at the bottom of a page in the archetype. Since twenty-one lines 
of text survive between the two lacunae, it is not likely that more 
than four or five verses (perhaps only two or three) were lost at 
each place. The archetype of Lucretius, as Lachmann discovered, 
contained twenty-six lines to a page, and it is likely that the arche- 
type of Terence was of about the same size. In any case, the gap 
at the beginning of the Adelphoe prologue is not so serious as to 
prevent our seeing that at once Terence plunged in medias res and 
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renewed the battle with his critics, who were apparently as 


relentless and implacable as ever. Our poet had now incurred 
the charge of furtum (vss. 4-14), and under unusual cireum- 
stances. In his Commorientis Plautus had already translated the 
Lvvanodvjoxovtes of Diphilus, but for some reason had omitted 
one passage from the opening of the original. This omitted scene 
Terence retrieved and introduced, by contamination, into Menan- 
der’s ’Adekqoi, which he was here transcribing: 
eum Plautus locum 

reliquit integrum, eum hic locum sumpsit sibi; 

in Adelphos, verbum de verbo expressum, extulit. 

eam nos acturi sumus novam: pernoscite 

furtumne factum existumetis an locum 

reprensum, qui praeteritus neclegentiast (vss. 9-14). 
Current practice did not permit a Roman playwright to translate 
a Greek play which had already been Latinized by another. It 
speaks volumes for the assurance which Terence now felt in the 
security of his position at Rome that he dared to venture so near 
to violating this rule outright and that he felt safe in explaining 
(I will not say, defending) his conduct by such a technicality. In 
any event, he was guilty of contaminatio but did not deign to waste 
a single word on that subject of past controversies. Evidently 
Terence had at last cowed his opponents on that issue, even if they 
plucked up their spirits enough to start a new one. 

In passing it may be observed that integrum, novam, and prae- 
teritus are synonymous and all refer to the fact that the passage 
in question had not previously been translated, thus affording the 
best commentary on integra . . . integram in Heaut. vs. 4.—The 
phrase verbum de verbo expressum, also, usually elicits the com- 
mentary that it is ‘‘not to be too closely pressed’’ or the like.” 
On the other hand, it should be said that, whereas elsewhere Terence 
has grafted foreign material upon his Greek originals so cleverly 
that it would never be suspected except on external evidence nor 
the sutures discovered even then, here editors have readily iden- 
tified unevennesses as due to this process; cf., e.g., Ashmore, pp. 
266 (bis) and 270. But to have incorporated this Diphilus scene 
in Menander’s original after the fashion of welding employed, for 
example, in the Andria, would have rendered it possible for Ter- 

ence’s opponents to identify verbal parallels between the phrase- 
ology of this passage and Plautus’ translation of the rest of Diph- 


55 Cf. Ashmore ad loc., and Norwood, The Art of Terence, p. 6, n. 2. 
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ilus. In this connection it is instructive to examine Aulus Gellius 
II, 23, where three passages from Menander’s Plocium, aggregat- 
ing some thirty lines, are brought into juxtaposition with the cor- 
responding Latin text in the version by Caecilius. They hardly 
touch one another at any point! If such a method of procedure 
could be called ‘‘translating,’’ then almost no playwright could be 
altogether safe from the charge of plagiarism. In the situation in 
which Terence had placed himself, the only way in which he could 
protect himself from the imputation of borrowing from Plautus 
was to translate the Greek which Plautus had omitted, so literally 
that its place of origin could not be disputed. Caecilius’ Plocium 
makes plain that there was a wide range of latitude possible in 
this matter. As compared with Caecilius, Terence’s translation 
of the Diphilus passage could easily have been made so close as 
to have seemed, by contrast, to deserve to be referred to as verbum 
de verbo expressum and yet to have fallen far short of what we 
would consider a ‘‘word for word’’ translation. I am therefore 
of the opinion that here, as in the Heauton, Terence practiced a 
more literal dependence upon the Greek than was usually his cus- 
tom, even at the risk of indulging in the obscura diligentia of which 
he considered Lanuvinus to have been guilty (Andria, vs. 21).°* 
With the exception of a few words at the close, which warn the 

audience not to expect an outline of the argumentum (vss. 22-24) 
and which appeal to their aequanimitas (vss. 24f.), the remainder 
of the prologue is devoted to the imputation that he is assisted in 
his writings by certain homines nobilis, a charge which he ‘‘damns 
with faint praise’’: 

quod illi maledictum vehemens esse existumant, 

eam laudem hie ducit maxumam, quom illis placet, 

qui vobis univorsis et populo placent, 

quorum opera in bello, in otio, in negotio 

suo quisque tempore usust sine superbia (vss. 17-21). 
This subject has already been discussed at sufficient length (pp. 
245 f. and 254 f., above). These words are consistent with the be- 


56 Nevertheless, at least occasionally Terence could translate. as closely as 
any one could ask; cf., for example, Adelphoe, vs. 866: 


ego ille agrestis, saevos, tristis, parcus, truculentus, tenax, 
and the corresponding line of the Greek original, as preserved by Donatus: 
5’ dygoixos, oxvbeds, mxedc, perdwddc- 
There is, of course, no reason to believe that Terence’s translations were often 
so literal as in this instance. The very fact that Donatus cites the parallel 
passage suggests the contrary. 
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lief that Scipio and Laelius are the persons referred to. At this 
time Scipio was twenty-five and Laelius about twenty-six. The 
force of sine superbia is not always understood. Terence is explain- 
ing why he seems secretive about his relations with his friends and 
why he makes their help a mystery, ‘‘ You employ their services on 
every occasion. Why should J not do so, also? But I do not brag 
about 
HECYRA II 


No prologue was written for the first performance of the Hecyra 
(see p. 236, n. 4). From the prologue composed for the second 
performance only eight verses have come down to us. Dziatzko 
proposed to transfer hither vss. 7-9 of the Heauton prologue. I 
think that these are authentic where they stand. The fact that 
they would be appropriate also in the prologue to Hecyra II is no 
cogent proof that they belong here. Editors generally recognize 
a lacuna between vss. 7 and 8. I doubt whether this represents 
the loss of many lines. I believe that this prologue always was a 
short one, and its brevity is easily explained. Hecyra II and the 
Adelphoe were performed on the same occasion, the funeral games 
in honor of Paulus; but in my opinion editors’? are mistaken in 
believing that they were performed in this sequence. The pro- 
logue of the Adelphoe was longer and, in spite of the loss of a few 
lines, must have been adequate for the oceasion. If Hecyra I] came 
later in the programme of the ludi funerales, there would have 
been little left to be said in its prologue. A few lines would have 
sufficed. If we accept the traditional sequence in these two per- 
formances, the brevity of the Hecyra prologue is inexplicable. The 
fact that the Hecyra is given the didascalic numberal V as against 
VI for the Adelphoe does not invalidate this explanation. Although 
both Hecyra IT (as I have just suggested) and Hecyra III were 
subsequent to the Adelphoe, yet Hecyra I antedated it. The fiasco 
of its first performance was not sufficient to win the numeral II 
for the Hecyra, but it did prevent its being thrust behind the Adel- 
phoe, a play which was contemporaneous with Hecyra IT, in the 
enumeration. 

There are a few small points deserving of comment. In vs. 2 
Phillimore ** has recently proposed to read nova, novomodo for 


57 Contrast Fabia, op. cit., p. 34: ‘‘sous les mémes consuls que les Adelphes, 
mais, sans aucune doute, aprés cette piéce.’’ 
58 Cf. Classical Review XXXIX (1925), p. 18. 
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nova novom of the MSS, where Fleckeisen’s conjecture novae novom 
has been widely adopted. Phillimore’s suggestion is attractive and 
is given plausibility by his suggestion that novomodo was first ab- 
breviated to novom, which was then mistaken for simple novom; 
but unfortunately nova, novo modo was proposed long ago by 
Umpfenbach.**—Terence is severe upon the people for their neglect 
of Hecyra I: 


ita populus studio stupidus in funambulo 

animum occuparat (vss. 4f.). 
This reflects the cocksureness of the poet at this stage of his career, 
but a second dose of the same medicine taught him (or Ambivius) 
to be more tactful next time: 

eam calamitatem vostra intellegentia®® 

sedabit, si erit adiutrix nostrae industriae (vss. 31f.), 
from the prologue to Hecyra III.—In vs. 5 Ashmore translates haec 
planest pro nova by ‘‘the play is virtually a new one.’’* I think 
it is meant as a frank confession that it is ‘‘a substitute for a new 
one.’’ Ashmore’s interpretation seems to me to afford less motiva- 
tion for the reluctance expressed in vss. 6f: 


et is qui scripsit hance ob eam rem noluit 
iterum referre, ut iterum. posset vendere. 


HECYRA III 


Hecyra II fared little better than Hecyra I. It had hardly more 
than started®? when the rumor of an exhibition of gladiators stam- 
peded the audience (vs. 39-42, in the prologue to Hecyra III.) 
There is some interest in the expanded explanation now given for 
the failure of Hecyra I. The funambulus, who was made solely 
responsible in the prologue to Hecyra II (vs. 4), in the prologue 
to Hecyra III is made to share his guilt. He is degraded to a 
parenthetical line (vs. 34), which some editors, following Grautoff, 


ce Anal. Terent., Mainz Progr., 1874; cited by Fabia, Les Prologues, 
p. 13, n. 3. 

5° Perhaps the audience at the third performance really deserved this com- 
Pliment; see p. 268, n. 64, below. 

61 Similarly Norwood, op. cit., p. 12, first translated this phrase as meanin 
‘entirely new’’ and then charged that Terence ‘‘is not telling the truth’’ (!). 
Correctly interpreted in Thomas’ edition (Paris, 1887). See also pro nova 
m Donatus, cited on p. 259, above. 

52In vs. 39 primo actu placeo would be decisive evidence on the mooted 
question of act-divisions in the time of Terence except that most scholars take 
actu here as meaning ‘‘action’’ instead of ‘‘act,’’ comparing in prima fabula 
in vs. 9 of the Adelphoe prologue. 
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would delete; while several other contributing factors have been 
summoned to explain so humiliating a rebuff: 


H quom primum eam agere coepi, pugilum gloria, 

th (funambuli eodem accessit exspectatio) 

35 comitum conventus, strepitus, clamor mulierumé®3 

in fecere ut ante tempus exirem foras (vss. 33-36). 

At the Ludi Romani on September fourth of the same year, cer- 
| tainly not many weeks after the ludi funerales of Paulus at which 
i the second performance of the ill-fated Hecyra was essayed, Ambi- 
i vius made a third and finally successful attempt to produce this 
i! piece in its entirety.** As in the Heauton, Ambivius delivers the 
prologue himself and appeals to the audience mea causa (vss. 28 
and 55). But this time he wears the costume of the prologus and 
not, as we believe to have been the case in the Heauton, that of his 


subsequent role in the play: 
orator ad vos venio ornatu prologi (vs. 1). 


He proceeds at once to explain (vss. 2-27) that he is doing no 
i more now in his old age than once he did in his youth for Statius 
i Caecilius whose plays he was instrumental in giving a second chance 
when they had been driven from the stage at their premieres or 
maintained in their place with difficulty. This practice Ambivius 
had revived for the benefit of Terence but without avail (vss. 37- 
42). Now under more favorable conditions he wished to try yet 
again (vss. 28-30 and 43ff). He appeals to the audience to re- 
inforce his efforts with their intelligence (vostra intellegentia ... 
i adiutrix nostrae industriae, vss. 31f), his auctoritas with theirs 
(vss. 47f). He tells them that they have it within their power to 
elevate dramatic festivals (vss. 44f) and urges them to prevent 
the playwright’s art from falling into the control of a clique (reci- 
dere ad paucos, vss. 46f). He implores them to succor against un- 
just attack a man who has entrusted his art to Ambivius’ keeping 


63 Norwood, op. cit., p. 98, n. 2, has an ingenious suggestion here: ‘‘ Among 

the reasons offered in the prologue for the failure of this play is clamor 

mulierum. It may well be that the women in the audience were scandalized 
i by the favorable picture of a courtesan in this and the following scenes.’’ 

64 Vs. 57 (novas . . . posthac pretio emptas meo) is sometimes taken as 
implying that Ambivius had now purchased the rights to the play from the 
aediles and was bringing it out at his own risk. In that case tesserae would 
be distributed on a commercial basis and would come into the possession of 
spectators who would be genuinely interested. Such a supposition would ex- 
plain the restricted size an1 superior conduct of the audience as implied in 
vs. 43: 


nunc turba non est; otium et silentiumst. 
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and his fortunes to their protection. It is noticeable that no con- 
troversial subject is introduced throughout, that nothing is said 
about contaminatio or furtum, and that almost no expression is 
employed which could offend Terence’s critics. In fact, three or 


four words at the end of the next to the last sentence (vss. 52-54) 
exhaust the list: 


sinite impetrare me, qui in tutelam meam 
studium suom et se in vostram commisit fidem, 
ne eum circumventum imique iniqui inrideant.65 
Evidently the audience’s response was such as to encourage the 
continuance of Terence’s dramatic activities. In any case his re- 
cent suecesses (apart from Hecyra II) and the support of his in- 
fluential friends would have guaranteed that result. Soon there- 
after, for motives which the Vita (Wessner, I, p. 7) can not definite- 
ly assign out of several conceivable, he set sail for Greece, a journey 
from which he was destined never to return. 


In spite of a few textual imperfections in the MSS tradition of 
the prologues and a few obscurities arising from our ignorance of 
the precise circumstances under which the plays were performed 
and despite a crabbed and artificial style which was colored by 
contemporaneous oratory among the Romans, we have seen that 
the prologues each in turn admirably reflect the situation in which 
they were composed and the psychology of the playwright as it 
varied with the change of his fortunes from festival to festival. 


65 Vss. 49-51: 


si numquam avare pretium statui arti meae 
et eum esse quaestum in animum induxi maxumum, 
quam maxume servire vostris commodis, 
occur also in Heauton, vss. 48-50, and so are bracketed here by some editors. 


But evidently Ambivius considered this to be the guiding principle of his 
career, and liked to mention it. 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN THE MODERN GERMAN 
BALLAD 


By ALBERT W. ARON 
Oberlin College 


Even a superficial acquaintance with the manifold variety of 
German poems passing under the name of ballad will make the 
fact patent at once that we cannot here attempt to find a generally 
acceptable definition of what is to-day understood under this term. 
One need but point to such widely disparate poems as Hofmanns- 
thal’s Ballade des Gusseren Lebens and Carl Spitteler’s so-called 
ballads to prove the looseness with which the term is employed. 

Goethe was an ardent admirer of Schiller’s ballads. When it 
was suggested to him that they could not properly be designated 
as ballads, he answered that these poems were a new species en- 
larging the realm of poetry. This enlarging, it would seem, is 
what has taken place in the development of the German ballad. 

The view which was formerly rather widely held that the so- 
called popular ballad is of communal origin denied the title of 
ballad to such poems which did not seem to spring from such a 
source and which differed from the popular ballad in content and 
form. To-day, when we no longer share this belief in the communal 
origin of the ballad, we designate as a ballad a short narrative poem 
which is pervaded with a lyrie mood. If the ballad is something 
more than a mere imitation of the ballads of the past, then it will 
almost always reveal the spirit of the age in which it originated. 
As an organic literary growth it can usually be dated, i.e., its form 
and content itself may tell us in what period it was written. 

In the very cursory sketch of this paper I shall stress especially 
the contemporary ballad. There has been a veritable flood of new 
ballad publications and the ballad anthologies are increasing apace. 
Among the contemporary writers of this kind of poetry there seem 
to be three who clearly stand out above their colleagues: Agnes 
Miegel, Lulu von Strauss und Torney, and Freiherr Borries von 
Miinehhausen. I arrange them in the order of their artistic im- 

portance, as it appears to me. (Perhaps Carl Spitteler belongs in 
the front rank; but he is so much of a problematic nature, that I 
am not ready to evaluate his status as a singer of ballads.) 
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What are some of the characteristically modern tones we hear? 
Or we might ask, what are some of the predominant tendencies in 
our modern life which we might possibly expect to see reflected in 
our contemporary poetry? 

Certainly one of the strongest trends of our modern civilization 
is the movement toward internationalism or, perhaps better, toward 
group co-operation. In Agnes Miegel’s poetry, much of it written 
during the great war, we find the recognition of the essential solid- 
arity of European civilization. She has a woman symbolic of 
England say: 

Doch schlagen die Wellen zusammen 
Uber meinem letzten Kiel, 

Dann bebt das Herz der Tiefe, 

Weil England fiel. 

Von den Straits bis zum Channel 
Erlischt meiner Tiirme Licht, 

Das Sternenbanner stiirzt, 

Das Kreuz auf St. Peter zerbricht. 
Dann greifen die Sénne der Mitte 
Zum Wanderstab, 

Dann schiittelt Kanaan 

Seine Ketten ab, 

Dann ruft Gott selber vom Dach der Welt 
Bis zum dussersten Meer: 

‘‘Heute noch einmal der weisse Mann— 
Und dann nimmermehr! ’’ 

This is a far ery from the ‘popular ballad, which has been in 
the main limited to one locality or from the later ballads which 
were often national in viewpoint, but never international. 

As on the one hand the modern ballad draws our gaze beyond 
the confines of the one nation, so on the other hand it recognizes 
present-day internal political and race questions which have never 
before furnished the poetic theme. One of the burning questions 
in German life to-day is the settlement of the Jewish question. Be- 
fore the period with which we are concerned, the Jew has frequently 
played the literary réle of hero or villain, but never before Miinch- 
hausen has there been the poetic recognition of a definite race prob- 
lem, such as we find in Miinchhausen’s Juda, a cycle of ballads in- 
spired by a sympathetie understanding of the nostalgic longing 
of the Zionists for a soil, a city they may call their own. Such a 
phenomenon, the publication of a book of ballads rich with the ex- 
otie colors of the Hebrew past by a poet who was ordinarily the 
herald of his own chivalrous caste, can be accounted for only by 
the explanation that the bounds of the field of the ballad have been 
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widened as have the bounds of human interest and of human sym- 
pathy. 

The points just discussed may be taken as examples of the treat- 
ment of the modern political world in the recent ballad. A fur- 
ther characteristic of our modern civilization is the changed and 
changing status of woman. This is strikingly reflected in the bal- 
lad. This is even outwardly apparent in the mere number of women 
among the good ballad writers. Of the three leading writers of 
ballads two are women, and I am inclined to put the man as num- 
ber three in the list. One might easily add to the two poetesses 
mentioned above such significant names as Alice von Gaudy, Isolde 
Kurz, Irene Forbes-Mosse, Alberta von Puttkamer, Frida Schanz, 
and others. The growing degree of feminine political and social 
equality has been matched by the growth of artistic equality, if not 
perhaps even of preéminence in the ranks of German ballad writers. 

Turning to the ballads themselves one finds a specific step in the 
modern development in the degree of frankness concerning the 
love life of these women. There had been frankness before, but 
it had not been chaste and genuine. One may recall for contrast 
some of the sultry writings of Marie Madeleine and Eugenie delle 
Grazie, though, to be sure, these were lyric rather than ballad. One 
of the best examples from the recent ballad is the masterpiece of 
Lulu von Strauss und Torney: Die Nonne. The nun has always 
had to rock the Christ cradle, but she has not been allowed to feel 
the joys of a mother. She says to Mary, the mother of Christ: 


Frevel ist die Andacht meiner Lippen, 
Die nach Erdengliicke durstig sind! 


Sieben Schwerter schneiden 
In das Mutterherz dir tief und scharf, 
Siebenmal will deinen Schmerz ich leiden, 
Wenn ich deine Freude trinken darf. 
When the young lay sisters rock the cradle it fairly flies under 
their hand. She knows what they are dreaming of: 
Ihre Lider brennen 
Heute seltsam heiss und iiberwacht,— 
Sollt ich nicht aus fernen Tagen kennen, 
Was so junge Augen traumen macht? 
Agnes Miegel’s Das Kriegskind glorifies the joys of the mother, 
even in a case of undesired motherhood. Compared with such mod- 
ern baring of the feminine soul, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, for 


instance, scarcely ventures to suggest such a theme. 
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We now turn from this special social problem to the larger ques- 
tion of the modern social point of view. The whole naturalistic 
movement, with its socialistic tendencies, its idealization of the 
proletariat, its attempted revaluation of social values, is virgin soil 
for the social ballad. There were, of course, forerunners of the | 
social ballad in the works of Chamisso and others, but it was not 
until naturalism that the social ballad came into its own. One 
needs but recall a few well-known examples, as for instance Arno 
Holz’: 


Ihr Dach stiess fast bis an die Sterne, 
vom Hof her stampfte die Fabrik, 


or Ludwig Scharf’s: 


Ich bin ein Prolet, vom Menschengetier 
bin ich bei der untersten Klasse! 


or Dehmel’s: 


Jetzt sollt ihr héren ein rauhes Lied, 
von Frieden und Erbarmen leer! 


and his Der Arbeitsmann or Karl Henckell’s: 
Heut hab ich Armer noch nichts gegessen. 


As in these poems, so in all the others, ‘‘youngest Germany’’ is 
primarily concerned with the industrial worker or with the pariah 
of society. Lulu von Strauss und Torney brings in the other half 
of the laboring world. Though she belongs to the old nobility, her 
whole sympathy is with the world of the agricultural workers. 
Whether she writes of the peasants’ war of three hundred years 
ago or of recent occurrences, she does for the tiller of the soil what 
other poets have done for the factory worker. 

In Der Bauernfiihrer she depicts the execution of some of the 
leaders of the peasant war: 

Nun blieb noch einer. Thomas Miinzer war’s, 
Der Bauern Haupt. Er stand, gestrafft den Nacken, 
Aus tiefen Augenhéhlen glomm der Hass. 
Der Herzog hub das Kreuz. Er mass den Mann 
Mit kalten Augen: 

‘*Bauernhund, du auch! ’’ 


Der Bauer lachte hart. Dann spie er aus 
Und trat zum Block. 


‘*Ich brauche keinen Pfaffen! 

Doch, Herzog, hér’s: ich klage wider dich— 
Auf Blutschuld klag ich! Ich und diese Toten! 
Ich Iade, Herzog, dich vor Gottes Stuhl! 

Ich klage; klage; klage—’’ 
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In Des Braunschweigers Ende the Duke proposes to fill a moat 
which he has not been able to pass, with living peasants to serve 
as a bridge: 

Unedles Blut und Erlenholz 

Wichst alle Tage wieder! 

One of his peasant retainers, hearing these words, kills him and, 
though it is related objectively, we have no doubt on which side 
the poetess stands. 

Agnes Miegel shares Lulu von Strauss und Torney’s hatred of 
oppression. In La Furieuse she shows us the half-insane exultation 
of one of the furies attending the guillotine executions in the 
French revolution: 
Einst im Pflug sind wir getrabt! 
Aber unser Schweiss war schlecht, 

Nichts ging auf als Leid und Fluchen, 
Lasst’s uns jetzt mit Blut versuchen, 
Das ist Dung, der Felder labt, 
Aber packt die Pflugschar recht! 

Ca ira, ca ira. 

Nothing will perhaps better exemplify the difference between 
the new and the old social viewpoint than a comparison of this 
poem with Schiller’s conception of the French revolution in Das 
Ined von der Glocke. In both poems, it is true, ‘‘da werden Weiber 
zy Hyanen,’’ but the social view back of the one is the conservative 
standpoint of the eighteenth century, the other the modern view 
of the twentieth century. 

We have now observed the widening of the bounds of the ballad 
in the treatment of the modern political and of the modern social 
world. But nowhere is this development more apparent than where 
the achievements of modern industrialism play an integral réle in 
a poem. When Justinus Kerner complained about the antipoetic 
nature of an epoch of steamboats and railroads, Gottfried Keller 


answered: 


Und wern vielleicht in hundert Jahren 
Ein Luftschiff hoch mit Griechenwein 
Durchs Morgenrot kim’ hergefahren, 
Wer mochte da nicht Fahrmann sein? 
Dann bog’ ich mich, ein sel’ger Zecher, 
Wohl iiber Bord von Kranzen schwer, 
Und gésse langsam meinen Becher 
Hinab in das verlassene Meer. 


But in less than the hundred years which Keller grants, Agnes 


Miegel is singing: 


1eS 
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Es summen die Zeppeline: Wir sind Zorn und Gericht; 
and Ernst von Wolzogen writes: 


Die Hangars 6ffnen ihre Tore weit, 

und trage kriechen, Vorwelttieren gleich 
und grauen Schemen riesiger Fledermiuse, 
aus Draht und Drell gebrechlich aufgebaut, 
ins griine Feld die sieben Flugmaschinen. 


The aviators are trying to break the altitude record. Of the one 
who holds the record the poet says: 

Er ist ein hiibscher Bursch, ein Schlossersohn, 
war bis vor kurzem noch Chauffeur in Diensten 
des Fabrikanten, der ihm seinen Motor, 

ein Wunderwerk von Leichtigkeit gebaut, 

Er selbst, Jean Bernius, hat manch Detail 
daran erfunden und verbessert. Siegt er... . 
ihm schwindelt fast, er wagt’s kaum auszudenken— 
siegt er, dann darf er’s wagen, seine Hand 
kiihn nach des Brotherrn Tochter auszustrecken. 
Der gab’s ihm selber deutlich zu verstehen, 

das gnadige Fraulein lachelte ihm schon 
vielsagend zu—ihm, der vor wenig Monden 

mit abgezogner Miitze vor ihr stand 
und—tTrinkgeld nahm. 

A thought of the situation in Schiller’s Taucher, where the King 
promises the Diver the hand of his daughter if he is successful, 
and of this situation, where a machinist’s son may hope to win the 
daughter of a manufacturer, will show us the long road the ballad 
has travelled in a hundred years. 

The trend toward modernity may also be observed in less tan- 
gible modes, as, for instance, in the hypermodern treatment of 
elusive psychological problems of illusion and reality as inter- 
changeable terms, of subtle states of the soul, of problems of the 
subliminal self. Agnes Miegel’s Die Mar vom Ritter Manuel is a 
good example of this. Manuel puts his head into a magician’s 
magic bowl. When he withdraws it, he imagines that he has been 
gone for twenty years, that his hair is gray, that he has deserted 
a fair wife and forgotten her name. He lives in this enchantment 
for several years. After his death a deputation arrives to take 
him home to the kingdom he has dreamed about, to the wife he had 
deserted and forgotten. The poetess concludes: 

In jener Nacht, bei seiner Kerzen Qualmen 
Sass lang der Konig auf. Sein Page schlief 
Und schrak empor, denn eine Stimme rief: 
‘‘Sieh, keine Antwort find ich in den Psalmen! 


Erbarmer aller Welt, sprich: was ist Schein?’’... 
Und lange vor dem Kruzifixe stand 
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Der Konig starr, mit ausgestreckter Hand.— 
So sagt der Page—Doch er ist noch klein, 
Furchtsam und hat den Kopf voll Marchenflausen. . . . 


This is quite as modern as when Schnitzler writes: 


Es fliessen ineinander Traum und Wachen, 
Wahrheit und Liige. Sicherheit ist nirgends. 
Wir wissen nichts von andern, nichts von uns; 
Wir spielen immer, wer es weiss, ist klug. 

This subtle psychology is quite as characteristic of the modern 
ballad as the other points which I have touched on. 

This brief survey will suffice to show how the modern ballad may 
dispense with the conventional romantie paraphernalia of the old 
ballad but may still make as strong an esthetic appeal. I have not 
chosen my examples wherever I might find them to prove a point, 
but have selected them from good ballads. It goes without saying 
that there are very many ballads without these touches of modern- 
ism, as, for instance, Agnes Miegel’s masterpiece, Die schdne 
Agnete, but the very fact that in general the ballad poet interprets 
life as seen in his own generation and not through the spectacles 
of a weak imitation, this very fact makes us feel these ballads more 
strongly as genuine works of art. 

The question here treated could have been approached in a 
number of different ways. It would have been a tempting study 
to follow the fortunes of the ballad through early naturalism, which 
rejected the ballad as it rejected all historical material, through 
later naturalism with the masterly impressionistic poems of Lilien- 
eron, through neo-romanticism with Hofmannsthal and Rilke, and 
through expressionism with its welter of innovations. But the 
sum total in either approach is the same. What Goethe said con- 
cerning Schiller’s ballads, we may say concerning the development 
of the modern ballad, that it means the deepening and enlarging 
of the realm of poetry. When it ceases to mean this, then the bal- 


lad is dead. 
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WORDSWORTH AND HUGH BLAIR 


By E. C. KNow.LtTon 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


In earlier papers I have set forth suggestions concerning Words- 
worth’s relations to the type of literature which has been denominat- 
ed ‘‘pastoral.’’? The term has narrow as well as broad meanings. 
It may be used to include any literature connected primarily with 
country life. It may refer to the sort of treatment which shepherds 
and other herdsmen received from Theocritus in his Jdylls, from 
Virgil in his Eclogues, and from some of their imitators. The 
atmosphere herein is southern or Italian; the topic is often love; 
set amid rural scenery, the machinery is often amebean and em- 
ploys nymphs and satyrs. Or the term may be used whenever the 
literature of any country deals with the life of people like shepherds. 

The course of pastoral in the eighteenth century is as familiar 
to scholars as it was to Wordsworth. That great poet wished to 
renew the force of the type, to revitalize it for English service.? 
Similar attempts had been made before sporadically; the aridity 
into which pastoral had fallen from strict imitation of the Greeks 
and Romans was well known at the time of Pope and Gay. 
Goldsmith, however, by modifying its scope in The Deserted Vil- 
lage, incurred the rebuke of Crabbe, who decided to tell the actual 
truth about hamlets. Crabbe in turn won the displeasure of Words- 
worth, who felt that he misused facts.* 

A more acceptable critic was Hugh Blair (1718-1800), a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the University of Edinburgh from 1760. Not 


1‘«The Novelty of Wordsworth’s Michael as a Pastoral,’’ P.M.L.A., XXXV, 
432 ff.; ‘Pastoral in the Eighteenth Century,’’ M. L. N., XXXII, 471 ff. 


2 The problem was observed in France by J. F. de la Harpe, Lycée ou Cours 
de la littérature ancienne et moderne, 12 vols., Toulouse, 1813-14 (first pub- 
lished 1789-1805), I, 518-519; he emphasized the change in manners and climate 
from the southern countries, and thus pointed out that whenever the same 
machinery is employed in the north, the bucolics of the latter region are but 
‘*jeux d’esprit.’’ He established his premise all the more forcibly by a paral- 


lel asserting a greater frequency of songs and dances in Provence than in north- 
ern France. 


’ Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Wm. Knight, Boston, 1907, 3 vols. 
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only were his Sermons popular from the time of their publication 
in 1777, but his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres went 
through many editions subsequent to their first appearance in 
print, 1783.* 

In Lecture XXXIX Blair® treated at length the nature of pas- 
toral. He gave three purposes for the author of such work: to 
treat the present reality, to give an imaginary picture of an earlier 
golden age, to attempt (what is impossible) to combine a picture 
of that simple and aureate past with the manners of the present, 
highly cultivated (aristocratic) society. In tracing the history of 
pastoral in Theocritus, Virgil, Sannazarius, Pope, Phillips, and 
Gray, he adopted about the same position concerning them as 
Wordsworth took later. He praised Shenstone. In addition he 
recommended the reénlivening of pastoral, opposing close imita- 
tions of classical models: 


For why may not pastoral poetry take a wider range? Human nature, and 
human passions, are much the same in every rank of life; and wherever these 
passions operate on objects that are within the rural sphere, there may be a 
proper subject for pastoral. One would indeed choose to remove from this 
surt of composition the operations of violent and direful passions, and to 
present such only as are consistent with innocence, simplicity, and virtue. But 
under this limitation, there will still be abundant scope for a careful observer 
of nature to exert his genius. The various adventures which give occasion to 
those engaged in country life to display their disposition and temper; the 
scenes of domestic felicity or disquiet; the attachment of friends and brothers; 
the rivalship and competition of lovers; the unexpected successes or misfortunes 
of families, might give occasion to many a pleasing and tender incident; and 
were more of the narrative and sentimental intermixed with the descriptive 
in this kind of poetry, it would become much more interesting than it now 
generally is, to the bulk of readers. 


In a footnote he declared, ‘‘ The above observations on the barren- 


4A one-volume edition appeared in Philadelphia, 1784; a Philadelphia edi- 
tion in two volumes (1804) derives from a ninth London edition. There are 
early versions in Spanish and Italian. Blair first lectured in 1759. He was 
overlooked by M. K. Bragg, ‘‘The Formal Eclogue in Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
land,’’ U. of Maine Studies, 2d. Ser., No. 6. Orono, 1926. 

5 Attention has recently been directed to Blair by G. H. Cowling, ‘‘The 
English Teaching of Dr. Hugh Blair,’’ Palestra, No. 148, Brandl-Festschrift, 
Band II. Blair offered interesting criticism on Addison’s style. He also urged 
Macpherson to bring out his Ossianic compositions. In Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., 
X, 257, W. P. Ker defended his sense for style (and Goethe’s) in admiring 
the product of his fellow Scotsman. It may be noted that the style shows not 
only traces of Biblical influence but effects from the Swiss Gessner; see | 
Reed, The Influence of Salomon Gessner upon English Literature, Philadelphia, 
1905, pp. 7-8, 38, as to Blair’s opinion of Gessner. John Hill wrote An Account 
of the Life and Writings of Hugh Blair, Philadelphia, 1808. 

6 Essay Supplementary, p. 38. Blair found that Addison, in comparing Tasso 
and Guarini, betrayed that he had not read the former carefully and followed 
an error of Bouhours in his Maniére de bien penser dans les ouvrages d’esprit. 
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ness of the common Eclogues were written before any translation 
from the German had made us acquainted in this country with 
Gessner’s Idylls, in which the ideas that had occurred to me for the 
improvement of pastoral poetry, are fully realized.’” 

The program thus suggested by Blair was much the same as that 
fulfilled by Wordsworth.’ The history of pastoral, as I have in- 
dicated, is substantially identical for both. The plea for a wider 
field in which genius might exercise itself was of a kind congenial 
to a poet who analyzed the function of genius as Wordsworth did 
in the Essay Supplementary of 1815. In treating the passions—a 
subject of constant interest to him—he laid stress on those con- 
sistent with ‘‘innocence, simplicity, and virtue,’’ as in Michael 
and in The Leechgatherer. The dominant note is by no means 
jocund, even when the poet praised a Stoic endurance or derived 
encouragement from unexpected places. The Idle Shepherd-Boys 
shows a sudden turn in events that for youth seems nearly tragic. 
In fact, the seope may be widened to inelude Ruth, where the main 
theme falls in line with Blair’s desire, because the more sinister or 
violent aspects of passion remain in the background. Wordsworth 
similarly pictured scenes of domestic felicity or disquiet; the at- 
tachment of brothers, as in T'he Brothers; the unexpected mis- 
fortunes of families. Rivalry in love Wordsworth omitted, but 
the Lucy poems as an elegiae group dwelling on the theme of love 
and picturing the girl ‘‘beside an English fire’’ are not in con- 
flict with Blair’s recommendations. The poet likewise emphasized 
the narrative element, and, if I understand the sense of the ad- 
jective as Blair used it, the sentimental element. That is, he paused 
for sympathetic reflection or meditation on the cireumstances and 
offered suggestions for the reader’s reaction (like those of a Greek 


7 James Beattie in his Remarks on the Usefulness of Classical Learning in- 
cluded in the 3d. edit. (corrected) of his Essays on Poetry and Music, London, 
1779, p. 484, hints at a breadth in the term ‘‘pastoral’’ thus: ‘‘And those 
foreigners must entertain a high opinion of our Pastoral poetry, who have 
seen the Latin translations of Vincent Bourne, particularly those of the ballads 
of Tweedside, William and Margaret, and Rowe’s Despairing beside a clear 
stream; on which it is no compliment to say, that in sweetness of numbers, and 
elegant expression, they are at least equal to the originals, and scarce inferior 
to any thing in Ovid or Tibullus.’’ Beattie expresses himself on pastoral else- 
where, p. 493, and also in the chief essay of the volume, pp. 109-110. Cf. the 
approval of Blair’s views in Alexander Jamieson, Grammar of Rhetoric and 
Polite Literature, 4th edition, New Haven, 1826 (introduction dated 1818). 

* The contrast between Blair and Samuel Johnson will become evident if one 
reads The Rambler, Nos. 36 and 37, and the Lives of the Poets, references to 
pastorals in his discussion of Thomson, Ambrose Phillips, Gay, Congreve. 
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chorus). Thus the program supported by Blair was, to a large 
extent, executed by Wordsworth. At times, to be sure, Wordsworth 
went beyond the limits of the tentative program that Blair offered. 
For instance, the point of view taken resulted in hints for reaction 
searcely to be foreseen. A case of this nature is The Cumberland 
Beggar, where the author employed an unhappy situation in in- 
dividual experience and in social economy, and extracted therefrom 
the comfort that those who give to the beggar really offer testimony 
that there are some people who have kindly feelings of a sort which’ 
expresses itself in action. And again the poet deepened the poig- 
nancy of certain episodes until they became tragic, and at times 
intimated, as in the last Lucy poem, the vastness of the somewhat 
impersonal earth on which we live. 

That Wordsworth knew Blair’s work at first hand is uncertain, 
but probable.? Aside from the evidence that he read the critical 
theories of Great Britain in the eighteenth century,’® and aside 
from his study of the poets of that age, he was an ardent reader 
who felt that he must have access to a good library. The fact 
that he collected many books himself is an indication of the 
tendency, and we know that he went beyond what was in his 
own collection. The popularity of Blair for sermons and for criti- 
cism renders it likely that Wordsworth had considered his opinions, 
especially on a subject which interested him, such as that of the 
pastoral. Nevertheless, Blair’s program," as I have ealled it, was 
really expressing what hung in the air, and Wordsworth may have 


caught it thence. 


® The argument that since Wordsworth was silent in the matter we must 
therefore presume ignorance is well known to be untenable in his case. I find 
no direct record in his works, none observed by K. Lienemann, Die Belesenhett 
von William Wordsworth, Berlin, 1908, and none in the Rydal Mount Library 
Catalogue, T'ransactions of the Wordsworth Society, No. 6. 

16 Wordsworth’s study of the eighteenth-century theorists as to art, literature, 
and ethics (besides Godwin and Rousseau) has received much emphasis recently 
from O. J. Campbell, ‘‘Sentimental Morality in Wordsworth’s Narrative 
Poetry,’’ U. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Madison, 1920, 
pp. 21 ff.; Arthur Beatty, ‘‘ Wordsworth and Hartley,’’ Nation (New York), 
XCVII, pp. 51 ff.; and ‘‘ William Wordsworth, His Doctrine and Art in their 
Historical Relations,’’ U. of Wisconsin Studies, Madison, 1922. Dr. Campbell 
points out relations to Hartley (as does Dr. Beatty). 

11 Though Blair makes no claim to originality, and may have read Fon- 
tenelle’s ‘‘Discours sur la nature de 1’églogue,’’ (Poésies Pastorales, 3d edit., 
Paris, 1708), he appears definitely to have gone beyond the French author. 
The same may be said as regards Marmontel, @uvres Compleétes, Paris, 1787, 
Elémens de Littérature, III, 68 ff. ‘‘Eglogue,’’? IV, 134 ff., ‘‘Idylle 3 
Poétique Frangoise, 2 vols., Paris, 1763, II, ch. xviii, 483 ff., ‘‘De 1’Eglogue. 
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It is important to note that the novelty of Wordsworth’s pastoral 
had support in a popular critic of the eighteenth century who in 
a sense helped to prepare part of the public to receive Wordsworth’s 
creative work with something like appreciation. It is further im- 
portant to perceive that Wordsworth with his pastoral tendencies 
was not in isolation. By later papers, I intend to point out through 
a study of Southey, the writers of eclogues from about 1800 to 
1825, Landor, and others, what became of pastoral after 1800.12 
The study will have a bearing on dramatic monologues like those 
of Tennyson and Browning. 


12 At this round date of 1800 critics are accustomed to say that save for 
elegy, pastoral disappeared. If pastoral must include the pagan machinery 
of classical Greece and Rome, the conventional view is right. If pastoral dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century came to include and to suggest 
something else for England, we must see that the form did not die about 1800 
and that it may be traced in the nineteenth century. Some of the puzzles here 
have been discussed by M. H. Shackford, ‘‘ A Definition of the Pastoral Idyll,’’ 
P.M.L.A., XIX, 583 ff.; R. F. Jones, ‘‘Eclogue Types in English Poetry of 
the Eighteenth Century,’’ Jour. Eng. Germ. Philol., XXIV, 33 ff. That the 
range is wide is further shown by the article on Pastoral in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and by some corresponding encyclopedias in foreign languages. 
Simple illustrations are idyls by George Sand and Bjérnsen. Or again, we 
may take Platen’s Eklogen und Idyllen (dated 1827-33), such as Die Fischer 
auf Capri, Amalfi, Hirte und Winzerin, Das Fischermddchen in Burano. 
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L’HOMME POLITIQUE DANS LE THEATRE 
FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN 


Par Maurice BaupIn 
Miami University 

La satire de la vie publique jouit assez paisiblement des plan- 
ches depuis la troisiéme République. D’abord anecdotique et 
personnelle, bravache, malveillante, elle connut la grosse populari- 
té;* mais les seandales parlementaires et leurs protagonistes man- 
quant d’imprévu, la matiére s’épuisa.* Dans ces vingt-cing der- 
niéres années, quand une invention féconde eut renouvelé le sujet, 
la politique est devenue une des sources les plus abondantes de la 
haute comédie. 


Le théatre s’est accoutumé a 1’indulgence du régime. Un grain 
de philosophie a tempéré son humeur premiére. Les auteurs con- 
temporains ont moins de parti pris, une curiosité plus avertie, un 
esprit plus large.* Ils fustigent hardiment l’apreté et le stupre 


de la concurrence politique; mais sans méconnaitre pourtant les 
forces qu’elle déclenche et les sacrifices qu’elle demande. IIs ta- 
chent a représenter 1’intense vie publique de la France avee mesure 
et équité.© Leurs piéces sont des chroniques vigoureuses et bien 
équilibrées. 


1QOn exagére parfois la sévérité de la censure. Elle a interdit la longue 
diffamation qu’est la ‘‘Journée parlementaire’’ de Barrés; mais elle se con- 
tentait généralement de quelques modifications; vcir, par ex.: ‘‘1’Engrenage’’ 
II, ix, xii; II, vi. 

2Cf.: A. Kahn, ‘‘Le Théatre Social en France’’; ‘‘L’£volution du Théatre 
Contemporain,’’ Séché et Bertaut; Sarcey, ‘‘Quarante Ans de Théatre,’’ 
Tomes 5, et 6; Doumic, ‘‘ Essais sur le Théatre Contemporain,’’ pp. 269 et seq. 


3M. E. Aréne disait (‘‘Figaro,’’ Avril 1906): ‘‘Au théatre la politique 
a aussi mauvaise réputation que l’argent. Ce sont matiéres assez ingrates 
qui n’ont pas l'art d’enthousiasmer les directeurs.’’ Or, la période que nous 
considérons a une moyenne de trois piéces par saison dont la politique fait 
une partie des frais. ‘‘C’est que la encore, ajoutait M. Aréne, il y a la 
maniére.’’ 

4Parmi les plus connus: A. Capus, E. Sée, H. Kistemaeckers, P. Bourget, 
H. Bernstein, E. Fabre, H. Bataille. Ces noms suffisent 4 assurer la valeur 
littéraire des ouvrages. Plusieurs de ces auteurs ont passé par la vie politique. 

5 Ils ne se tiennent pas au réle de simple témoin, celui d’éclaireur n’est pas 
pour les effrayer. En donnant une forme concréte aux programmes du jour, 
ils veulent montrer aux gouvernants les conséquences pratiques probables des 
diverses doctrines. Ils s’élévent au-dessus de la compétition politique, et en 
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La eritique reconnait qu’ils se servent de faits incontestables 
qu‘ils ont diserétement sollicités. Elle n’a plus 4 leur reprocher 
de peindre des personnalités connues, ou de décalquer les notoires 
Affaires. Certes, nos dramaturges s’inspirent du spectacle qu’ils 
ont sous les yeux; et il serait sans doute impossible d’exposer une 
utopie récente, une pratique journaliére, de rendre un milieu poli- 
tique actuel sans suggérer des rapprochements. Mais si les Capus, 
les Bourget, les Fabre empruntent aux préoccupations du moment. 
et aux hommes en vue les traits nécessaires au crédit de leurs théses, 
ils restent, néanmoins, dans le domaine des abstractions. Leur 
satire tombe sur les procédés sans évoquer autrement tel ou tel 
conflit qui les aurait illustrés; elle ne frappe que par ricochet les 
personnes dont les actions leur fournissent leurs fables. 

S’il n’est guére aujourd’hui de piéces qui ne contiennent un 
a-cété politique, il en est peu dont la politique soit tout le sujet, 
ou méme, le sujet principal. Les intrigues du vieux répertoire 
ont envahi le monde ow 1’on s’ennuyait. Le politicien qu’on y 
rencontre 4 présent est un politicien amoureux,® un_politicien 
homme d’affaires,’ voire, un politicien malgré lui;* ce n’est plus, 
a de rares exceptions, le politicien tout court. La scéne se passe 
d’ordinaire dans 1’entourage d’un leader, a la veille d’un boule- 
versement ministériel; mais il est tout de suite évident que le sort 
du gouvernement n’exige pas toute notre attention, et les premiéres 
répliques annoneent des aventures d’un autre ordre.® La politique 
n’en est cependant pas moins étroitement liée a |’action. 

C’est qu’aussi bien le point de vue a changé, le but n’est pas le 
méme. Le théatre ne se contente plus de reporter le fait divers 
de la dispute; il veut étudier les dessous psychologiques des ba- 
tailles. Or, les causes des conflits provenant moins du choe de 
principes que de la rivalité de personnes, |’appareil de la tribune 
nen saurait donner qu’une notion imparfaite. L’intérét devra 


appellent 4 la conscience publique pour débattre avec impartialité les questions 
sociales dont 1’atmosphére est saturée (‘‘Le Tribun’’; ‘‘1’Apétre,’’ ‘‘le Dic- 
tateur,’’ J. Romains; ‘‘le Repas du lion’’; ‘‘la Passante,’’ Kistemaeckers). 


8 ““La Crise’’; ‘‘la Rencontre’’; ‘‘la Griffe,’’ Bernstein; ‘‘la Dépositaire,’’ 
Sée; ‘‘la Danse de minuit’’; etc. . . 


7**Paraitre,’’ Donnay, I, iii; ‘‘L’fcole des Cocottes,’’ Armont et Gerbi- 
don, III, x; ‘‘Bertrade,’’ II, i; ‘‘le Passe-Partout,’’ Thurner, II, vi. 
Ou du moins, politicien par sa femme. Voir ‘‘1l’Adversaire,’’ Capus, I, 
1; ‘‘les Favorites’’; ‘‘la Figurante,’’ I, i. 


® Dans ‘‘la Crise,’’ par ex., il y a crise parlementaire et crise sentimentale, 
la premiére précipitant 1’autre. 
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se porter sur la coulisse des assemblées (salon, cabaret, aledve: la 
politique est partout, a mélé tous les mondes)’® ou s’aiguisent les 
ambitions et se combinent les savantes mancuvres. C’est sur le 
cété privé de la vie publique, si je puis ainsi dire, que se léve le 
rideau. On nous montrera l’homme public dans son intérieur, et, 
au lieu de la tapageuse épopée d’un meneur victorieux, la lutte 
secréte avec ses désespoirs et ses énergies, ses abnégations et ses 
tares: la lente et pénible montée vers le pouvoir. 

L’on étudiera particuliérement 1’empreinte que la politique met 
sur ses adeptes. Aux Rabagas et aux Leveaux, sauteurs faméliques 
dont la politique était la seule raison d’étre, ou naifs parvenus 
que la politique n’entamait pas, puisqu’ils y voyaient surtout un 
moyen d’accroitre leurs revenus, 4 l’opportuniste et au dilettante 
qui promenaient dans la vie publique 1’un son socialisme brumeux,” 
l’autre sa superbe insuffisance, ont suceédé, pour les premiers réles, 
du moins, des personnages d’une individualité nette, puissante 
et variée.1* La politique n’est pas une fatalité de leur nature; 
mais elle est pour eux plus qu’un passe-temps et mieux qu’une 
affaire. Elle est une profession qu’ils ont choisie parmi les pro- 
fessions qu’ils pourraient suivre.'* Ils lui apportent des talents 
et de la bonne volonté, un enthousiasme profond, quelque grandeur 
d’ame ... et tout cela est étouffé par la charlatanerie du métier 
qu’elle impose.™* 


Un critique disait de l’Engrenage de Brieux (1894) qu’on y 
voit ‘‘comme le Palais-Bourbon pourrit le eceur d’un_ brave 
homme.’’!> Ce jugement définit sans doute 1’intention de |’auteur; 
mais il exagére singuliérement la portée de la piéce. D/’abord, le 
député Rémoussin n’est pas profondément corrompu, et son ceur 


10**Les affaires d’Etat ne se réglent utilement qu’au café.’’ ‘‘Tribun,’’ 
I, i. ‘‘Il y a beaucoup de salons politiques . .. et ils ménent & tout.’’ ‘‘Sa 
Fille,’? Duquesnel et Barde, I, i. ‘‘Quand on a cherché Duprat, lors de la 
derniére crise ministérielle, pour lui offrir ]’Intérieur . . . il était dans les 
coulisses des Variétés.’’ ‘‘ Attentat,’’ II, v. 

11‘*Les Mauvais bergers’’ de Mirbeau, par exemple, ‘‘la Barricade’’ de 
Bourget. 

12Les noms indiquent cela. Les personnages accessoires s’appelleront: 
Barbuteau, Vernod, Frépeau; les protagonistes: Daygrand, Arnaut, Mérital; 
un ministre sortant se nomme Clément-Moulin; son remplacant (réle import- 
ant) Ferrand. Les personnages vraiment ridicules de ce théatre ne paraissent 
pas sur la scéne, tel le président de la République. 

13 Cf., pour contraste: ‘‘Le Culte de 1’Incompétence,’’ E. Faguet, p. 30. 

14Tl y a, bien entendu, des exceptions; ‘‘le Scandale,’’ Bataille, IV, iv; 
le personnage de Vincent Leclere de ‘‘la Griffe’’; ‘‘la Passante.’’ 
135 E. de Saint-Auban, ‘‘L’Idée sociale au théatre.’’ 
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lui dicte un acte qui rachéte son crime. Nous ne saurions admettre 

non plus que la politique ait fait tout le mal. Pour brave homme 
qu’il soit, Rémoussin est trés pliable; déja lors de son élection, il 
s’accommodait des subterfuges de ses collaborateurs. Provincial 
ébloui et passablement vaniteux, il est la proie désignée des intri- 
gants de la cour et de la ville; mais son malheur, en somme, c’est 
de s’étre laissé mener par sa femme qui, pour elle, n’a pas attendu 
les enseignements du Palais-Bourbon. 

Si la piéce n’a pas la signification qu’on lui trouvait, elle décrit 
pourtant avee vigueur la ‘‘maitresse de mensonge, d’hypocrisie 
et de lacheté.’’ La peinture du milieu était faite; il restait 4 y 
mettre des réles capables de la faire valoir. Les dramaturges qui 
ont d’abord imité l’Engrenage n’ont pas dépassé le modéle, si tou- 
tefois ils l’ont atteint. Eux aussi créent le personnage en vue du 
dénouement, et de plus, ils négligent de préciser les circonstances 
et les étapes de sa chute.*° La Vie publique d’E. Fabre (1901) 
est la premiére ceuvre qui joigne 4 une pénétrante étude du monde 
de la politique des personnages et des conflits propres 4 en faire 
sonder les recoins, et nous fasse assister au spectacle de la déchéance 
progressive (bien que rapide) de l’honnéte homme fourvoyé dans 
cette aréne. 

Pour mettre fin 4 une désastreuse administration, Ferrier accepta 
d’étre maire de Salente. L’exécution de son programme n’est pas 
terminée a4 ]’expiration de son terme, et il demande le renouvelle- 
ment de son mandat. II est combattu jusque dans son parti ow sa 
sévé~ité a eausé des défections, et, malgré les cris de ses collégues, 
il s’encéte a ‘‘faire le moins de politique possible.’’ 

Mais il est bientét foreé de reconnaitre que ses scrupules n’avan- 
cent pas son élection. Les coneurrents se font de plus en plus 
menacants, et l’on peut enfin lui démontrer que 1l’échec est 
inévitable s’il persiste 4 rester hors du mouvement. II consent alors 
a suivre un conseil; et le voila dans les ordinaires intrigues des 
campagnes électorales. Il accueille, une 4 une pour commencer, 
et finalement par blocs, toutes les tactiques qu’on lui propose, en 
découvre lui-méme de fort utiles. Au moindre présage de défaite, 
il jette du leste. 

Il n’a pas le sentiment de démériter, n’ayant pas l’intention de 
tenir les engagements qu’il prend. Se faire élire doit étre—il a 
fini par le comprendre—le premier souci du candidat, et les élec- 


16*‘La Poigne,’’ de J. Jullien; ‘‘les Complaisances,’’ de G. Devore. 
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tions sont des eneans dont le butin est aux plus malins; pour lui, 
Ferrier, une fois élu, il se relévera, et les ‘‘grandes choses,’’ qu’il 
fera compenseront le prix de la place. Ce qui est plus certain, 
se dit le spectateur, c’est que lorsqu’il s’agira de ‘‘cuisiner’’ une 
maneuvre, Ferrier ne répugnera plus a la besogne. 

Nous considérerons tout de suite une autre comédie de M. Fabre, 
les Vainqueurs (1909), dont nous résumerons la partie la plus 
neuve. Le fonds est le méme; c’est l’histoire du candidat qui tou- 
chant au but ne reculera devant aucun sacrifice plutot que de n’y 
pas arriver. Mais le conflit s’est élargi au point que tout l’homme 
y passe. 

A quarante ans Daygrand était petit avocat de province. Un 
acte de bravoure lui valut un siége de député. Sans relations ni 
fortune, il se fit connaitre 4 la Chambre et au Palais par son talent, 
une patiente énergie et une parfaite droiture de caractére. Cela 
prit vingt ans. La piéce s’ouvre sur la réalisation de ses espérances: 
il va devenir ministre. 

A la veille de 1’interpellation qui doit le porter au pinacle, ses 
ennemis ]’accusent de fraude. En réalité, il s’est laissé berner par 
un nommé Redan, client de son étude; en confessant une impru- 
dence, il se justifierait devant ses confréres les avocats. Mais, ses 
adversaires politiques exploitant sa mésaventure, ne faudrait-il pas 
renoncer 4 étre ministre? Redan offre d’arranger les choses, 4 
la condition que Daygrand devienne son associé. L’honnéte homme 
indigné allait écrire au procureur de la République quand des 
journalistes sollicitérent un interview; rappelé au sentiment de 
sa situation politique, il n’a plus songé a faire arréter le voleur. 

Le lendemain, malgré les supplications étonnées de son fils,’ il 
ne rejetait pas la combinaison. 

M™e Daygrand a emprunté au banquier Leprieur la somme que 
son mari doit mettre dans cette association, et un journal publie 
que Leprieur a été 1’amant de M™* Daygrand. Anéanti par |’aveu 
de sa femme, Daygrand abandonnait la partie quand on lui apprit 
que, ne le jugeant pas en posture de renverser un ministére, son 
groupe lui retirerait l’interpellation. Et il est allé lui-méme—son 
fils s’y refusait—prendre 1’argent que Leprieur donnait. . . 

Il eut son triomphe, écrasa de son éloquence ceux qui avaient 
eru lui barrer la route. L’opinion exigeant plus ample satisfaction, 


17 Je recommande cette scéne au lecteur (II, v), elle atteint & une hauteur 
peu commune. 
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il envoya son fils se battre avec un duelliste redoutable. II apprit 
en méme temps qu’il était ministre et que son fils était mort, et 
il ne put se rendre ce jour-la chez le président de la République. 

Il est allé le lendemain. 

La morale de la fable est donnée par le gredin (c’est Redan que 
je veux dire, on pourrait se tromper) : Nous sommes logés, dit-il, 
a l’enseigne du ‘‘Sabotage universel.’’ La piéce est en effet un 
catalogue 4 peu prés complet des ravages de la tourmente politique. 
Si nous n’avions di nous en tenir au seul Daygrand, nous aurions 
montré tout un groupe de gens d’élite qui se dépravent aux cétés 
de leur chef. Vienne le mirage de la domination et aucun homme 
ne résiste, et nulle vergogne ne tient. 

Les deux comédies de M. Fabre sont, chacune en sa partie, les 
piéces types du théatre politique proprement dit. Leur influence, 
pour ce qui est du tableau de la vie publique et de l’analyse des 
passions qui s’y déchainent, se retrouve partout. Mais le théme 
en est, dans le cadre que |’auteur s’est prescrit, assez restreint, 
et les confréres de M. Fabre n’ont guére été tentés d’y revenir. 
Ils ont gardé son point de vue et sa philosophie du sujet, seule la 
maniére a changé. Comme nous le disions plus haut, la politique 
est aujourd’hui un accessoire (des plus importants, certes; elle 
fournira des seénes entiéres) de drames dont le neud est ailleurs. 
En ce qui regarde son empreinte, ils se contentent de tracer la dé- 
formation que subit 1’>homme public dans le cours de sa carriére; la 
pierre de touche est, en général, une épreuve intime. 

Et le drame domestique suffit amplement 4 exposer 1’ambiance 
de la vie publique. Il indique clairement, mieux sans doute 
que ne le pourraient de copieuses images de choses vues," les traits 
principaux de la situation actuelle. Nous tenterons d’indiquer 
quelques-unes de ses conclusions. 

Le personnage de Desligniéres qui représentait jadis ‘‘le fonds 
méme des idées moyennes du pays’’!® a presque entiérement disparu 
du théatre. Il s’est lassé d’une position ov il n’a rien donné et rien 
regu. ‘‘La politique est |’expression d’un tempérament,’’° et a 

18C’est ainsi par ex., que ‘‘L’Aventurier’’ de Capus dont la scéne est & 
la campagne nous donne une minutieuse description du jeu des tactiques de 
la Chambre des députés. Voir: ‘‘le Tribun,’’ III, i; ‘‘les Favorites,’’ II, v; 
‘la Crise,’’ I, iv; ‘‘la Griffe,’’ IV, vi; ‘‘la Dépositaire, I. 

19‘‘Le Député Leveau.’’ 


de 1’amour,’’ Bataille, I. ix. ‘‘. . . représentant de 1’opinion 
moyenne . . . C’est-a-dire de l’absence d’opinions,’’ ‘‘la Passante,’’ II, xi. 
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moins de vouloir n’étre qu’un ‘‘député honoraire,’’ on doit faire 
preuve de quelque virtuosité. Le provincial frais nommé parle 

encore des ‘‘vrais intéréts du pays’’; mais aux sourires qui ac- 

cueillent ses discours il reconnait bientdt qu’il y aurait folie a 

s’attarder sur un sujet auquel personne ne songe; et il ne manque 

pas, du reste, de se découvrir une irrésistible vocation pour le 

pouvoir. 

La Rencontre de P. Berton (1909) suit l’évolution de Desli- 
gniéres. Serval a vu son programme tomber aux mains d’orateurs 
qui en ont fait du boniment pour la foire aux votes, et, ne voulant 
pas contribuer 4 la ruine de sages idées, il a pris le langage de la 
raison pour dénoncer la folle enchére de son propre parti. Cela lui 
cota son autorité. Mais la lecon a servi, et quand une autre oc- 
casion s’est présentée, Serval n’a plus été maitre de son éloquence.*! 

La deformation de l’homme politique prend des voies diverses. 
A ec6té d’un Serval qui pour se faire entendre aura recours 4 |’in- 
vective, nous trouvons des leaders arrivés, hommes d’Etat de belle 
envergure, qui pour garder leur influence versent dans 1|’exagéra- 
tion (le Tribun, Bourget), la duplicité (l’Apétre, Loyson), le chan- 
tage (l’Assaut, Bernstein). 

Prenons l’Apétre. Républicain des pénibles commencements de 
la République, Arnaut a pu dire: ‘‘C’est la vertu de la démocratie, 
e’est la ferveur de 1’idéal qui fut le principe de toute ma vie.”’ 
Il y a, néanmoins, longtemps qu’il méne le combat, et sa sensibilité 
s’est émoussée. I] ne sait plus se résoudre 4 perdre une bataille. 
Ce méme Arnaut qui frémit de la terrible rapidité avee laquelle 
se décompose aujourd’hui la conscience des jeunes refuse de sévir 
contre des collaborateurs malhonnétes, pour ne pas affaiblir le 
parti. Il se convaine que ‘‘ce qui se passe dans la eale ne regarde 
pas le pilote,’’ que lorsque la lutte est grave on doit songer aux 
responsabilités plus hautes, et qu’en somme, ‘‘un chef doit tout a 
son parti, jusqu’au sacrifice de sa conscience.’ ’?? 

Dans la piece de Bourget, un ancien professeur de philosophie 
est au pouvoir. L’austérité de sa vie suffirait 4 prouver que les 
théories qu’il préconise ne sont pas une vaine étiquette; et, 4 en 
juger par ce que |’intrigue nous apprend par ailleurs, les services 
qu’il veut rendre ne seraient pas tous inutiles. Mais les violences 
de son programme, ses projets draconiens, comme il lui plait a dire, 
tout cet excés de radicalisme est nourri des applaudissements de 


21 Comp.: II, viii et IV, i. Voir: ‘‘les Favorites,’’ I, i; ‘‘la Crise,’’ I, iv. 
22 III. Un autre personnage, Ferrand, subit la méme déformation, II. 
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la foule. ‘‘Si j’ai une prise sur le peuple, si j’ai pu tenir des dix 
mille auditeurs vibrants sous ma parole, ¢c’est 4 cette intransigeance 
que je le dois.’’* Et ec’est par la qu’on le tient. Car pour con- 
tinuer de mériter ‘‘ce nom de Tribun que 1’on me donne, et que 
j’aime’’ et qui assure son régne, il doit toujours aller plus avant. 
Le philosophe est si bien dépassé, que pour se tirer d’un mauvais 
pas, le Tribun s’abaisse aux mesquines combinaisons du politicien 
aux abois.** 

La deformation de l|’homme privé est 4 peu prés uniforme. Obligé 
par sa profession ‘‘d’étre en contact avec tous les mondes,’”® il 
s’encanaille (l’Attentat, les Favorites d’A. Capus),?° Guetté, soup- 
conné, menacé, toujours 4 se défendre, toujours 4 se battre, il 
devient férocement égoiste (la Crise de P. Bourget et A. Beaunier ; 
la Danse de minuit de C. Méré; Mon Ami Teddy de A. Rivoire et 
L. Besnard; les Marchands de gloire de M. Pagnol et P. Nivoix). 
Comme nous ne pouvons pas, faute de place, entrer dans les détails 
de la diversité des nuances auxquelles le théme s’est prété, nous 
nous contenterons d’analyser briévement la Crise. 

Depuis quatre ans qu’ils se connaissent, Ravardin a pu apprécier 
la déliecatesse et la loyauté de Giséle Leprieur; mais il vient jus- 
tement d’étre choisi pour former un cabinet quand elle lui demande 
de mettre fin 4 leur situation’ irréguliére en 1’épousant. Or, vic- 
time d’un mari jaloux, elle fut, il y a quelque dix ans, 1’héroine 
d’une malheureuse histoire. Les journaux de l’opposition ne se 
serviraient-ils pas du seandale qu’il y a eu autour de M™ Leprieur 
pour déshonerer M™e Ravardin . . . et, par la, entraver la carriére 
de son mari? 

Ravardin ne veut cependant pas rompre avec une amie qui lui 
est chére; il entend la garder pour compagne, puisque le souci de 
l’opinion lui défend d’en faire sa femme. Un incident livre au 
public le roman du jeune ministre. Et le public s’attendrit. Les 
noms de Ravardin et de Giséle volent de bouche en bouche dans 
une vague de popularité immense. Maintenant que le publie a 
dit oui, Ravardin offre sa main; et il ne parvient pas 4 s’expliquer 
le refus éeeeuré de la jeune femme. Soupconnant |’existence d’un 
rival, il foree Giséle, par une manceuvre adroite, 4 déclarer devant 
l’autre qu’elle a été sa maitresse. 


23 T, vi. 

24 TTT, i. 

25 “TL Attentat,’’ II, v. Voir: ‘‘Qui Perd gagne,’’ P. Veber, II, x. 
26 Tl devient trés accommodant, ‘‘la Menace,’’ Frondaie, III, iv. 
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Les compétitions politiques obscurcissent la conscience, la doc- 
trine enveloppe |’homme ,et les principes cédent 4 |’esprit de parti. 
Dans une profession ow il ne s’agit que de ‘‘tomber’’ le concurrent, 
la souplesse et le bagout sont les seules armes qui vaillent; et puis- 
que le suecés couvre tout, répond a tout, justifie tout, bien fol est 
qui s’irait embarrasser de scrupules. Les plus forts, tels qui sont 
partis debout vers un généreux idéal sont minés té6t ou tard par 
le souci de leur carriére, se soumettent aux rancons d’usage, et vont 
aux places. 

L’homme prend les habitudes d’esprit du politicien. Accoutumé 
a ne jamais dire tout 4 fait la vérité, il apportera dans ses relations 
personnelles les menues habiletés des meetings. Homme public, ne 
vivant que pour le public, il assujettit aux exigences de la galerie, 
avee une facilité dont on ne saurait dire si ec’est plut6ét cynisme 
qu’ineonscience, toute sa personne et tous ceux qui tombent sous 
sa griffe. Pour étayer une situation, pour monter plus haut, il 
n’est bassesse, lacheté, infamie qui coite. La défaite intime des 
triomphateurs est si compléte, tellement abominable leur dépra- 
vation morale, qu’aux oreilles du spectateur avisé les acclamations 
qui saluent les victoires sonnent comme des huées.?? 


Cependant, ‘‘toute réussite, dit l’auteur de la Crise, toute ré- 
ussite suppose de la force et toute la force implique un talent.’’* 
Si vivant dans un marais ot ‘‘grouillent tous les miasmes de |’am- 
bition, de l’intérét et de la haine,’’ le personnage politique est fina- 
lement contaminé, il n’en est pas moins (dans les premiers roles) 
doué de supériorités indiscutables, désireux d’exercer une action 
utile. ‘‘Vous travaillez, lui dit-on, en pleine fange; voila ce qui 
avilit votre carriére.—C est, réplique-t-il, ce qui fait sa grandeur. . . 
Le médecin aussi doit tremper ses mains dans ]’ordure humaine... 
mais il ne pense qu’aux souffrances qu’il doit soulager.’’*® 

La Bruyére disait: ‘‘La plus grande passion de ceux qui ont 
les premiéres places dans un état populaire n’est pas le désir du 
gain . . . mais une impatience de s’agrandir et de se fonder, s’il 
se pouvait, une souveraine puissance sur celle du peuple.’’ Si nous 
ajoutons le mot d’un politicien de Fabre: ‘‘C’est l’excuse et la 
beauté de nos luttes furieuses que nous y mettions en enjeu notre 
vie,’? nous aurons l’épigraphe du théatre politique contemporain. 


27 Tl est vrai que huées et acclamations se chantent sur le méme air; ‘‘1’At- 
tentat,’’ V, ix. 
23‘*Le Matin,’’ Avril, 1912. 
2° Rencontre,’’ I, vii. 
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MILTON’S PURITANISM; OR, THE ISSUE 
CLOUDED 


By Evsert N. S. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


To the term Puritan no one precise meaning has ever been con- 
sistently assigned. Some historians have used it simply to desig- 
nate those reformers within the Church who aimed to rid it of some 
of its Roman forms and observances, and have clearly distinguished 
them from the Presbyterians and Independents, who, from their 
more extreme positions outside the Establishment, carried on the 
struggle for reform. In that sense, of non-conformity within the 
Church, Puritanism was almost stamped out before the civil and 
religious turmoil of the seventeenth century reached its height; 
for what is usually called the Puritan victory was won by Pres- 
byterians and Independents. Consequently, most historians have 
been satisfied to employ the word Puritan in a broader sense to 
denote non-conformity in general, and, for more exact specifica- 
tion, have recognized such various factions within the party as were 
acknowledged by the ‘‘sectaries’’ themselves. Recently, philoso- 
phical and theological distinctions have been more often stressed, 
with the result that Puritanism has become a less and less deter- 
minate conception. Milton was no Puritan, we are told, because he 
did not accept the doctrine of the Trinity. He was no Puritan, 
likewise, because both his poetry and his prose are so tinged with 
the teachings of the Stoies. And, finally, he could hardly have 
been a Puritan when he attacked bitterly, as he did, some other 
Puritans. All precision of thought and speech is lost by this cloud- 
ing of the issue. 

One may rightly feel that the decision in the matter rests largely 
with the historians—authorities like Neal, Gardiner, Prothero, and 
Firth. And one may possibly be forgiven who can see no gain in 
a so-called scientific approach to the difficulty. Historians, at least, 
have considered it from the standpoint of an organization and a 
policy. It is quite true that, after Puritanism had gained its as- 
cendaney in one party, and the influence of Archbishop Laud had 
become dominant in the other, non-conformity was largely Calvinist 
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in theology and conformity largely Arminian. But, in the early 
days of the Puritan conflict, Arminians and Calvinists were to be 
found in both camps. The issue was first drawn on matters of de- 
tail, on things ‘‘indifferent,’’ such as the wearing of the prescribed 
surplice, the use of the ring in the marriage ceremony, the law- 
fulness of ‘‘prophesyings,’’ and the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath. Then, under the leadership of Cartwright, Puritanism as- 
sailed the fundamental organization of the Church. And at last 
the conflict became almost wholly political. From the state-docu- 
ments of the time, the proclamations of Queen, King, and Primates, 
as well as from the manifestoes of the reformers themselves, theo- 
logical questions are noticeably absent. There were laws, to be 
sure, against anti-Trinitarians. But no law definitely prescribed 
the Arminian belief, and even after the two parties had very sharp- 
ly divided as Calvinists and Arminians, Archbishop Laud was most 
insistent on knowing, not what his clergy believed, but what the 
churehes were doing in regard to the position of the communion 
table, the wearing of the surplice, and the making of the sign of 
the cross in baptism. That Milton did not aecept ‘‘absolute dual- 
ism’’ as his philosophy or admit ‘‘absolute human corruption’”’ as 
his conception of life, would not have washed him, in the eyes of 
Laud, of the smirch of Puritanism. A man might do neither and 
still, if he did not obey the Act of Uniformity, be a Puritan. 

To insist that Milton was no Puritan since he did not look on 
life just as all other Separatists did, is to overlook the main issues 
between conformity and non-conformity. Such a misreading of 
history ean be carried still further. One recent writer has banished 
Milton from the Puritan camp on the ground that he ‘‘expended 
his tremendous energy doing things in the here and now.’’ For- 
tunately or unfortunately, John Eliot and Oliver Cromwell had 
much of that same tremendous energy. The same critic asserts 
that Milton’s ‘‘love for the sensuously beautiful’’ and his ‘‘sensu- 
ous presentation of the purely spiritual ard conceptual’’ prove 
him to have been no Puritan. For consistency in the matter, one 
should also dismiss John Bunyan. Nor is the problem clarified 
any when we are assured that no Puritan would ever have been 
so unfeeling as to declare that the new presbyters were only the 
old priests writ large. By this same argument one could prove 
that no Puritan ever existed. Certainly, Independents in general 
bickered with the Presbyterians, and Presbyterians quarreled with 
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the Independents, to the great scandal of orthodox Churchmen, and 
neither, therefore, can be called Puritans. So all factions may be 
excluded, and the Puritans will have to be relegated with Shake- 
speare’s Anthropophagi to the realm of fable. 

These seem to be the plain facts in the case. Milton was brought 
up in a Puritan home, despite the fact that his father had a love 
for musie that Jonson’s Ananias did not possess, and was trained 
by a Puritan tutor. He abandoned the thought of entering the 
Church when he came to feel that his individual liberty would be 
jeopardized by such a step. Nevertheless, in ‘‘Lycidas’’ he pro- 
tested, as a reformer in the Church, against the laziness and selfish- 
ness of the clergy. Then he separated from the Church and in his 
ecclesiastical tracts attacked the whole ‘‘regiment’’ of the Church 
from the standpoint of the Presbyterian. But Milton did not long 
remain in that party and was soon fighting with the Independents. 
Even there, however, the praise and warning that he simultaneous- 
ly addressed to Cromwell showed him to be still an individualist. 
One of the last of his prose works, the Likeliest Means, bears plain- 
ly the marks of Independency. Presumably, when Cromwell’s 
Council looked about for a fit Latin secretary, it chose a man at 
least in general sympathy with the Puritan movement, rather than 
one in open hostility to it. 

But if Milton simply must be ousted, at this late day, from 
the Puritan party, it might seemingly be enough to leave him 
among the undefined ‘‘sectaries’’ and ‘‘novelists.’’ Wishing, how- 
ever, to fix his position more exactly, Professors Liljegren and 
Mutschmann have insisted that he be regarded as a Roman Stoic. 
But Stoicism is found everywhere in the weave of seventeenth- 
century thought. Bishop Hall admitted and justified its presence 
as an integral part of his philosophy of life; Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote sometimes in the same strain; and many of the essayists at 
least assume the pose. All this is quite natural. As Bishop Hall 
argued, Stoicism and Christianity occupy in part a common 
ground. Overlooking this fact, Professor Larson has recently called 
Comus pagan, rather than Christian, for no other reason than that 
it presents thoughts in perfect harmony with the best pagan teach- 
ing. With equal force one might argue that Bishop ...................... is 
no Christian since he practises a temperance recommended by 
Epictetus. Professor Larson, also, seeing that Milton did not ac- 
cept all that many Puritans believed, would not call him a Puritan. 
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For the sake of consistency, then, he should not call him a Stoic 
either, since Milton did not accept all the articles in the Stoic 
creed, as Professor Larson himself draws them up. Certainly, Mil- 
ton believed in a future life, and he never faced human experience 
‘‘without emotion as fate or fortune may dictate.’’ A touch of 
Stoieal philosophy such as is found in Milton’s poetry was too com- 
mon in those days to excite comment. 

The problem is not unique in the history of literature. The same 
difficulty must be faced by one trying to define accurately Carlyle’s 
position in religion and politics. In Milton’s complex mental and 
spiritual natures many separate threads were woven. He was in- 
tensely individualistic, moreover, and judged all questions from 
his own, personal point of view. Furthermore, he lived in an un- 
stable, ever-shifting world of opinion. But he was counted with 
the Puritans in his own day, and he has been classed as a Puritan 
ever since by our recognized historians. To cloud the issue now 
by insisting on new bases for judgment will not enable us to under- 
stand Milton one whit the better. 
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NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY 


By Dovue.as BusH 
Harvard University 


The following items add, I hope, some new facts or additional 
illustrations to the sources of Shakespeare’s classical mythology 
diseussed in Professor Root’s Classical Mythology in Shakespeare 
(1903) and the notes of the editors. They are not offered as actual 
sources, but only as evidence of the currency of certain ideas. 

Actaeon.—In Tw.N. (I, i, 22) the duke, referring to the story 
of Actaeon, says that his own desires, like hounds, pursue him. 
This allegorical conceit has been noted in the fifth sonnet of Daniel’s 
Delia (1592), in G. Whitney’s Choice of Emblems (ed. 1586, p. 
15), and in the Epistle Dedicatory of Adlington’s Golden Ass 
(1566). Another example occurs in Abraham Fraunce, Third Part 
of the Countess of Pembroke’s Ivychurch (1592, p. 43): ‘‘ As Ae- 
taeon was deuoured of his owne doggs, so he be distracted and 
torne in peeces with his owne affections, and perturbations.’’ 
Fraunce also uses the name ‘Ringwood,’ which was the last name 
in Golding’s list of dogs, and which Shakespeare uses in connection 

with Actaeon in Merry Wives (II, i, 122). 

Aecolus.—There are references to ‘‘brazen caves’’ and binding 
the winds ‘‘in brass’’ in Hen. VI, Pt. Two (III, ii, 89) and Per. 
(III, i, 3). Sinee Vergil does not mention brass, Mr. Root cites 
Odyssey x. 2. But brass might be inferred from Vergil’s ‘‘vinclis 
et carcere’’; this Vergilian passage, incidentally, is quoted in 
Fraunce’s book, p. 15. Claudian, De Raptu Proserpinae (ll. 73-4) 
has: ‘‘si forte adversus aénos Aeolus obiecit postes.’? Heywood, 
Troia Britannica (1609), canto 4, p. 92, writes: 

The blustring winds before they had a king 
To locke them fast within his brazen Caues. 

Ajax.—The slaughter of sheep is referred to in L. L. L. (IV, iii, 
7) and in Hen. VI, Pt. Two (V, i, 26). Mr. Root (p. 36) cites 
Sophocles and Horace, Sat. ii. 3.202. The Arden edition of Hen. VI 
(ed. Hart, p. 177) quotes Harington’s Metamorphosis of Ajax 
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(1596). But the tale had appeared in English before, e.g., in 
Adlington’s Golden Ass (ed. Sececombe 1913, p. 68: ‘‘ whole hearde 
of beastes’’) ; Thomas Fenne, Fennes Frutes (1590, p. 83%: ‘‘ wilde 
beasts’’) ; Marlowe, Elegies of Ovid (Etchells and Macdonald, 1925, 
El. vii, p. 11): 

Why? Aiar maister of the seuen-fould shield, 

Butcherd the flocks he found in spatious field. 
The killing of sheep is also alluded to in Apollodorus, Epitome, 
v. 6-7 (Loeb ed., II, 219), and in J. Tortelli, Orthographia (Venice, 
1495), who says, under ‘‘ Aiax,’’ ‘‘oues & quaeda pecora truci- 
dauit.’’ 

Cerberus.—In L. L. L. (V, ii, 591) Hereules is said, contrary to 
the classical myth, to have killed Cerberus. In The Fall of Princes 
(ed. Bergen, I, 149, ll. 5304 ff.) Lydgate says that Hercules ‘‘Slouh 
Cerberus with his hedis thre.’’ 

Elysium.—Mr. Root (p. 66) notes that several Shakespearean 
allusions give chief prominence to flowers in Elysium, while Homer 
mentions only asphodel, and Vergil implies the presence of lilies. 
The popular Natalis Comes (Mythologiac, Frankfort, 1584, p. 275), 
has, under ‘Elysium’:’’ . . . ventos ibi plurimum suaues & odori- 
feros leniter spirare, tanquam per incredibilem florum varietatem 
& amoenitatem transeuntes. Nam qualis odor est multis rosis, 
violis, hyacinthis, liliis, narcissis, myrtetis, lauris, cyparissis. . . 

Hecate.—Mr. Root (pp. 56, 92) suggests that ‘‘triple Hecate’s 
team’’ is a team of dragons, and that Hecate is identified with 
Night, who is also, contrary to classical authority, drawn by dra- 
gons. The writings of some contemporary mythographers may 
help to explain the confusion of a number of deities. Richard 

_Linche, Fountain of Ancient Fiction, 1599 (an abridged translation 
of V. Cartari, Le Imagini, con la Spositione, ete.) discusses Diana 
as Proserpina, Hecate, Lucina, and Isis, refers to Hecate as “* Triuia, 
Trigemina, Triforme’’ (p. Hiij), says that Cybele is known as 
‘‘La gran Madre, la Madre de i dei, Ope, Rhea, Cibele, Vesta, 
Cerere, Proserpina’’ (p. Mii), and of Ceres says: ‘‘And Orpheus 
writeth, that her charriot is drawne by two furious Dragons of 

most fierce and indomitable nature’’ (p. Nij). Cf. Metam. v. 642. 

Fraunce, in the book already quoted (the prose parts of which 
seems to be based mainly on Cartari) refers to Diana as ‘‘Triuia, 
Triformis, and Tergemina’’ (p. 42”), and discusses Diana as Luna, 
Diana, Hecate, or Proserpina. Both Linche and Fraunce name 
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various animals for Diana’s team, but, as citations show, Diana may 
be identified with Ceres or Proserpina, and consequently be drawn 
by dragons. Adlington’s Golden Ass (ed. Seecombe, pp. 124, 258) 
refers to the dragons of Ceres, and addresses the queen of heaven 
as Ceres or Venus or Proserpina. In the same book (p. 260) the 
goddess appears and says: ‘‘. . . the Phrigiens call me the mother 
of the Goddes: The Atheniens, Minerve: the Cipriens, Venus: the 
Candians, Diana: the Sicilians, Proserpina: the Eleusians, Ceres: 
some Juno, other Bellona, other Hecate. . .’’ Thus Hecate may be 
presented with the dragons of Ceres. 

Mercury.—In Tr. and C. (II, iii, 13) is a reference to the ‘‘ser- 
pentine craft of thy ecaduceus.’’ Fraunce (op. cit., p. 38) says 
Mercury ‘‘held in his hande, a staffe called Caduceus,’’ and speaks 
of serpents. Richard Linche, Fountaine of Ancient Fiction (1599), 
also mentions the ‘‘caduceus’’ (p. Qii). 

Narcissus.—The un-Ovidian drowning of Narcissus in V. and A. 
(1. 161) and R. of Luc. (1. 266) is commonly referred to Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander (i, 74), or, by Mr. Root, to the Latin Narcissus 
of John Clapham (1591). The drowning had already appeared 
in English in Lydgate, Reson and Sensuallyte (E. E. T. S., ll. 3847 
ff., 4258 ff.), and in Warner, Albion’s England (Bk. 9, ec. 46). 
Marlowe might have taken the detail from Warner; Marlowe’s 
dialogue between Hero and Leander has some very close resem- 
blances to the dialogue between Edgar and a nun in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Warner’s fifth book, which appeared in 1589. 
Orpheus.—In M. of V. (V, i, 80) Lorenzo says: 
Therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods... 
Mr. Root (p. 93) notes that neither Ovid nor Vergil mentioned 
floods, and he quotes Horace, Od. i. 12.7-10. One may compare 
Stephen Scrope, Epistle of Othea to Hector, translated from Chris- 
tine de Pisan (ed. G. F. Warner, Roxburghe Club, 1904) e. 67, p. 
74: ‘‘Orpheus was a poyete, and the fabill seyth that he cowde 
welle pleye on the harrpe, so that the ryngyng wateres all only 
tournyd theyre coruse, and the birdes of the eyre, the wylde bestes 
and the fres serpentis foryate there cruelnes and restyd to here 
the songge and the swete sounde of his harpe.’’ Cf. Claudian, De 
Raptu Proserpinae, ii. (Pref.), 17 ff.; Boethius, Metre xii, Bk. iii. 
Also, Seneea’s Hercules furens, in H. de Vocht, Jasper Heywood 
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and his Translations of Seneca’s Troas, ete. (Louvain, 1913, p. 
243) : 

The art yt drew woods, byrds, & stones at wil 

which made delay to flouds of flitting flight 

At soid wherof the sauage beasts stood styll .. . 

Perseus——Mr. Root remarks (p. 96) that in Tr. and C. (1, iii, 
42) Shakespeare, like Spenser in Ruins of Time (1. 649), thinks of 
Perseus as mounted on Pegasus in the rescue of Andromeda, and 
that the association of Perseus and Pegasus is implied in Hen. V 
(III, vii, 15, 22), and in Hen. IV, Part One (IV, i, 109). Such 
association was traditional. E.g., Stephen Serope’s translation of 
Christine de Pisan’s Epistre d’Othea a Hector (ed. G. F. Warner, 
Roxburghe Club, 1904, ce. 5, p. 15: ‘‘And poyetis seide that he 
roode the hors that flawe in the eyre, the which was called Pegasus,’’ 
ete. Horse and hero are also united in Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure 
(Percy Soc., vol. 18, p. 8). Cf. Rabelais, ii. 24. 

Prometheus —In Titus And. (II, i, 17) Prometheus is said to 
have been ‘‘tied to Caucasus,’’ and Mr. Root (pp. 16-17) notes that 
the allusions in the authentic plays are to Prometheus as the 
fashioner of the human race. The general story of Prometheus’s 
bondage was, as Mr. Root says, too familiar to necessitate invoking 


Aeschylus, but a few allusions to Caucasus may be recorded. 

N. Comes (p. 316): ‘‘...dicitur a Mereurio Iouis iussu ad 
Caucasum montem adductus. . .’’ 

Jasper Heywood, Seneca’s Hercules furens (H. de Voceht, J. 
Heywood and his Translations, ete., p. 283) : 


Wherefore doe of 
Prometheus lacke heare 
The rockes? with huge and hawtye toppe 
let now prepared bee, 
Both feedyng beastes and fowles, the syde 
of Caweas torne to see... 


R. Barnfield, Affectionate Shepheard (1594), ed. Arber, p. 12: 


Tle goe to Caucasus to ease my smart, 
And let a Vulture gnaw upon my hart. 

Thersites—Root (p. 111) says: ‘‘The foul-mouthed railer and 
coward of Troil. is pretty certainly to be attributed to Homer, JI. 
2.211-271, though a hint as to his character might have been learned 
from Met. 13.233-34.’’ Thersites is described in more or less de- 
tail in Leonard Coxe, Art or Crafte of Rhethorique (ed. Carpen- 
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ter), p. 53; T. Bradshaw, Shepherds Starre (1591); Heywood, 
Troia Britannica (1609), canto 8. 

Timon.—Although there are many allusions in Elizabethan 
literature to Timon as a misanthrope, the following items, referring, 
with some curious details, to his avarice, may be of interest. 

John Grange, Golden Aphroditis, 1577: 


In desertes shrinke (as T’ymon did) go seeke some caue or denne, 
There to inioy your giftes alone, imparted not to men. 


Brian Melbancke, Philotimus, 1583, p. 70: 


... in this propertie, like Tymon of Athens, which being reuiled abroad for 
his insatiable nature, would at his returne home open his chests where his 
old golde lay, and comforting himselfe with the sighte of yt set it at his hart, 
& cast their words at his heels. 


R. Braithwaite, Strappado for the Diuell, 1615 (ed. Ebsworth, 
1878, p. 344; one of the author’s notes on his poem, Loues Laby- 
rinth, a version of Pyramus and Thisbe) : 

Timon pater Thisbis qui ingétem Thesauri molem in Arca _ recondidisse 


arbitratur, eiusque aspectu mirum in modum delectabatur. vid. fab. in Ouid. 
Metam. 


I have not found any authority for making Timon Thisbe’s 
father; Braithwaite’s reference to Ovid may be merely to Ovid’s 


story of the lovers. ; 

Fraunce’s Third Part of the Countess of Pembrok’s Ivychurch 
contains (pp. 438-45) the story of Venus and Adonis. It is based 
on Ovid, but differs in some details, and is more luscious. Since 
the book is rare I may quote some lines which in tone are not un- 
like Shakespeare’s poem: 


Sometimes downe by a well with Adonis sweetly she sitteth, 
And on Adonis face in well-spring louely she looketh, 
And then Adonis lipps with her owne lipps kindely she kisseth, 
Rolling tongue, moyst mouth with her owne mouth all to be sucking, 
Mouth and tong and lipps, with Ioues drinck Nectar abounding. 
Sometimes, louely records for Adonis sake, she reciteth; 
How Leander dyde, as he swamme to the bewtiful Hero, 
How great Alcides was brought from a club to a distaffe ... 


Sometimes unto the shade of a braunched beech she repaireth, 
Where sweete bubling brooke with streames of siluer aboundeth, 
And faire-feathred birde on tree-top cherefuly chirpeth; 

There her voyce, which makes eu’en Ioue himselfe to be ioying , 
Unto the waters fall, and birds chirpe ioyfuly tuning. 


In particular one may compare the fourth and fifth lines of the 
quotation with V. and A., ll. 541 ff., and line 572, ‘‘Such nectar 
from his lips she had not suck’d’’—which, to be sure, are not be- 
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yond Shakespeare’s unaided imagination. One may note, with the 
same reservation, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Ten kisses short as one, one long 
as twenty’’ (1. 22) and Fraunce’s 


Thinking euery houre to be two, and two to be twenty 
Til she beheld her boy... 


In has been thought that Shakespeare’s ‘‘Leading him prisoner 
in a red-rose chain’’ (1. 110) might have come from Ronsard’s 


Les Muses lierent un iour 
De chaisnes de roses, Amour.1 


Concerning Ronsard’s treatment of the story of Adonis, Lee says 
that the ‘Echo’ passage resembles Shakespeare’s, and that, while 
evidence of literal borrowing may not go far, there is a similarity 
in tone and temper.? Such a qualified opinion, from Sir Sidney 
Lee, may make an amateur detective cautious, but there do seem 
to be some unnoted coincidences of fancy, if they are nothing more. 


Un petit poil follet luy couuroit le menton, 
Gresle, prime, frisé, plus blond que le cotton (Ronsard, p. 27) 


The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe, yet mayst thou well be tasted. (ll. 127-8) 


Par ta mort Adonis, toutes delices meurent! . . . 
Las! auecques ta mort est morte ma beauté... (pp. 33 ff.) 


For he being dead, with him is beauty slain... (1. 1019) 
But true-sweet beauty liv’d and died with him. (1. 1080) 


Furieuse d’esprit, criant & haute vois, 

Ie veux escheuellée errer parmy les bois, 

Pieds nuds, estomac nud: ie veux que ma poitrine 

Se laisse esgrafiner 4 toute dure espine, 

Ie veux que les chardons me deschirent la peau. (p. 34) 


And as she runs, the bushes in the way 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 

Some twine about her thigh to make her stay: 

She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace. (ll. 871 ff.) 


. . ton haleine viendra 
Dans ma bouche, & de 1a lans le coeur descendra, 
Puis iusq’au fond de 1l’ame, a fin que d’fge en age 
Te conserue en mon sein cest amoureux bruuage. (p. 36) 


And nothing but the very smell were left me, 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much; 

For from the still’tory of thy face excelling 

Comes breath perfum’d that breedeth love by smelling. (Il. 441 ff.) 


1 Oeuvres, ed. Laumonier, II, 360. Lee remarks (French Renatssance in 
England, p. 221) that this poem of Ronsard was universally popular in Eng- 
land, and had been cited in 1582 by Watson as the source of one of his 
‘ passions.’ 

2 Lee, p. 221; Ronsard, Oeuvres, IV, 26 ff. 
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Two songs of Greene’s, from Perimedes the Blackesmithe (1588) 
and Never Too Late (1590), have often been cited as possibly re- 
sponsible for the coldness of Adonis, or as proof of the existence 
of such a conception before Shakespeare. A couple of faint hints 
may be worth noting. Servius (on Ecl. x. 18) tells how Jupiter 
by deceit won a damsel and Juno ‘‘ut fraudem fraude superaret, 
petit a Venere, ut in amorem puellae Adonem inflammaret. quem 
posteaquam nulla fraude sollicitare in eius amorem potuit, obiectis 
quibusdam nebulis, ipsum Adonem in penetrale virginis per- 
duxit...’’ Also Adlington (ed. Seecombe, p. 48) uses an epithet 
which recalls Marlowe’s ‘‘proud Adonis’’: ‘‘as the proude yonge 
man Adonis who was torne by a Bore. . .’’ 

I may add a couple of suggestions concerning possible sources 
for two passages in Lucrece which I have not seen noted. One is 
Lucrece’s apostrophe to Night (ll. 747 ff.). In style and substance 
this is rather close to the apostrophe which Spenser puts in the 
mouth of Arthur (F. Q. III. iv. 55 ff.). Only samples ean be 
quoted. 

Lucrece (ll. 764 ff.): 
O comfort-killing Night, image of hell! 
Dim register and notary of shame! 
Black stage for tragedies and murders fell! 
Vast sin-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 
Blind muffled bawd! dark harbour for defame! 
Grim cave of death! whispering conspirator 
With close-tongu’d treason and the ravisher! 
F. Q., III. iv. 55, 58: 


Night thou foule Mother of annoyance sad, 
Sister of heauie death, and nourse of woe... 


Under thy mantle blacke there hidden lye, 
Light-shonning theft, and traiterous intent, 
Abhorred bloudshed, and vile felony, 
Shamefull deceipt, and daunger imminent .. . 


Some particular (if rather commonplace) resemblances are: 


‘For day,’ quoth she, ‘night’s scapes doth open lay.’ 

(Lue., 1. 747) 
For day discouers all dishonest wayes (F. Q., st. 59). 
Nurse of blame (Lue. ,]. 767). 
Nurse of bitter cares (F. Q., st. 57): nurse of woe (st. 55). 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak (Luc., 1. 801). 
Under thy mantle blacke (F. Q., st. 58). 


Of Luerece’s apostrophe to Opportunity Sir Sidney Lee says 
(Faesimile ed. of Poems, 1905, p. 17) that it ‘‘seems an original 
device of Shakespeare.’’ It may be, but Shakespeare might have 
got suggestions from the following piece, or some similar one. 


in 
his 
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R. Taverner, Proverbes or Adagies, gathered out of the Chiliades of Eras- 
mus ... 1552, fol. xxiv: 

Nosce tempus. 

Knowe tyme. Opportunytie is of such force that of honest it maketh on- 
honest, of dammage auauntage, of pleasure greuaunce, of a good turne a shrewd 
turne, and contrarye wyse of onhonest honest, of auauntage dammage, and 
breflye to conclude it cleane chaungeth ye nature of thynges. This oppor- 
tunyte or occasion (for so also ye maye call it in auenturynge and fynyshynge 
a busynes: doubtless beareth ye chiefe stroke, so that not withoute good skyll 
the paynyms of olde tyme counted it a diuyne thynge. And in this wyse they 
painted her. They made her a goddesse standynge with fethered feete uppon 
a whele and turnynge her selfe aboute the circle thereof most swiftely, beynge 
on the former parte of her hed more hearye and on the hinder parte balde, 
so that by the fore parte she may safely be caughte, but by the hynder parte 


not so. 
This last part of course recalls the description of Oceasion in the 
Faerie Queene, II. iv. 4, for which Upton (ed. 1758, II, 448) cites 


Phaedrus: 


Cursu ille volucri pendens in novacula 
Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo corpore... 


Mr. Root (p. 62) quotes Whitney’s Choice of Emblems, p. 181, for 
a description of Occasion standing with her left foot on the hub 
of a wheel which she whirls with her right. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE RENEWAL OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR IN SHAKESPEARE 

In Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part II,’ the dying king, after re- 
viewing the ‘‘by-paths and indirect crook’d ways’’ by which he 
had attained the crown and the difficulties he had experienced in 
holding his royal ground, advises the Prince of Wales as follows: 


Therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels, that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days.2 
‘‘Foreign quarrels’’ would mean in those days war with Scot- 
land, France or Wales, though the latter was technically a part of — 
Henry’s domain and probably should be excluded from the count. 
As between Scotland and France, the choice had apparently been 
made before the play ends, for the last words of Act V are these 
words of Prince John: 
I will lay odds that, ere this year expire 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France. I heard a bird so sing, 
Whose music ,to my thinking, pleased the King.3 
In the opening scene of Henry V, the bishops, commenting on 
the menace to the Church involved in the parliamentary proposal 
to nationalize church property,* state that they have urged the 
King to go on with the French war project and have promised him 
substantial aid from ecclesiastical sources.® 
It appears then that in Shakespeare the motive for the renewal 
of the war with France was to keep the minds of Englishmen off 
domestic troubles, particularly off the slender Lancastrian claim 
of the crown and the scheme to confiscate the lands of the Church.® 


1 Act IV, scene v, ll. 184-216. Tudor Ed. 

2 Ibid., ll. 214-216. 

3Ibid., V, v, 111-114. 

*Cf. Walsingham, Historia Anglicana II, 65 (Rolls Series), tr. in F. H. 
Durham, English History Illustrated from Original Sources, 1399-1485, p. 36. 

5Cf. the references from Fabyan and Holinsbed in W. G. Boswell-Stone, 
Shakespeare’s Holinshed, p. 168. 

6 Alien priories were disestablished by the statute of 1414; cf. Adams and 
Stephens, Select Documents of English Constitutional History, p. 180. 
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I have been interested in trying to discover where Shakespeare 
got the idea that such was Henry’s motive. It does not appear in 
any contemporary English chronicle.*’ So after I had made an 
exhaustive search myself, I wrote to Mr. C. L. Kingsford, whose 
work on fifteenth century source materials for English history is 
so well-known, and asked him whether he had discovered any source 
for Shakespeare’s statements . I quote his reply, dated November 


21, 1920: 


The idea that Henry V entered on the French War in order to keep the at- 
tention of the people off domestic concerns, appears of course in Shakespeare 
Be it your task to busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels. 

Shakespeare I suppose took it from something in Holinshed or Hall, but I 
cannot lay my hind on the particular expression which may have suggested it. 

The idea is to my thinking counter to the spirit of Mediaevalism. I suppose 
that no statesman would ever have given such a reason for war, Henry V 
would not I imagine have thought of it. A sixteenth century ruler might 
have consciously acted on some such motive, and a modern writer might read 
such ideas into the Fifteenth Century. I should be surprised to find such an 
idea expressed at the time. The nearest analogy is in the statement in the 
1461 version of the Brut that the bishops encouraged the war in order that 
the King should not seek occasion to enter into other matters. This idea 
was of course developed by Hall. See my English Historical Literature, p. 120. 

Henry himself I feel little doubt shared in the common idea to which Philip 
of Mezieres, St. Bridget and Hoccleve had all given expression that France 
and England ought to be one at heart: purchase peace by way of marriage, 
and let him that might heir it cease all strife; then might all together wage 
war upon miscreants and bring them into the faith of Christ. Such an idea 
goes to the heart of mediaevalism, which no Machiavellian notion of expediency 


or politique could do. 

In the course of the first chapter* of his book Prejudice and 
Promise in XVth Century England,’ Mr. Kingsford, commenting 
on the first act of Henry V remarks: 


For the statement that the Lollards’ Bill of 1410 for the confiscation of 
Church property revived at the Parliament of Leicester in 1414, Hall had 
Fabyan’s authority; but the statement is not supported by the evidence of 
the Rolls of Parliament and the terms of the original bill are known only 
through one of the London chronicles. It was but a visionary project, though 
in Hall and in the play it becomes the reason which moved Chichele to stir 
up the King to war with France. This suggestion first appears in Caxton’s 
Chronicles9 reproducing a late version of the Brut, when it is stated that 
men of the spirituality, doubting that the King would have had the temporal- 
ties out of their hands encouraged Henry to challenge his right in France and 
so set him a work which would prevent him from entering on such matters. 


It is clear then that so far as the chroniclers are concerned 


7 Professor K. H. Vickers in his Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, p. 286, 
credits the idea to Basin. I have not been able to check Mr. Vickers’ refer- 


ences to Basin. 
8 Entitled ‘‘Fifteenth Century History in Shakespeare’s Plays’’; p. 11. 


® Ford Lectures, 1923-24; Oxford University Press, 1925. 
10 Cf. the passage quoted in Craik, English Prose, I, 102 [A. R. B.]. 
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Shakespeare’s diagnosis of Henry’s motive is very late. I wish to 
show in this paper, that notwithstanding Mr. Kingsford’s sug- 
gestion that no medieval statesman would avow such a machia- 
vellian motive, it is found in the most popular medieval amnual of 
political science. 

This was the Liber de Regimine Principum by Egidio Colonna 
alias Aegidius Romanus. This work, written in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, was originally intended for the instruction 
of the prince later known as Philip the Fair of France, and ‘‘aims 
to give to rulers all the information necessary to govern themselves, 
their household and their state successfully, i.e., so as to attain the 
greatest happiness in each of these three relations.’’"! It was trans- 
lated into French and widely influential, being the standard author- 
ity in polities, comparable to the Summa of Aquinas.12 Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester had in his private library two copies, one in 
Latin and one in French, and according to Professor K. H. 
Vickers’® this was one of the books which Humphrey delighted to 
study, finding there both much of his knowledge of military tacties 
and many of his general maxims of government."* 

Aegidius is thus shown to be thoroughly medieval and very well- 
known in fifteenth century England. Now it is interesting that 
as quoted by Professor Vickers,** Aegidius lays down as a general 
prineiple*® a maxim which will explain Henry’s conduct in reopen- 


11Cf. 8. P. Molenaer, Li Livres de Gouvernement des Rois, a 13th Century 
French version of Aegidius Romanus, p. xxi. 


12In England it was one of the sources for Thomas Hoccleve’s work of the 
same title (Englished, Regement of Princes). Mr. Charles Plummer in his 
edition of Fortescue, The Governance of England, pp. viii, 175, 179, and 202, 
states that Aegidius was one of the chief of the few authorities used by For- 
tescue and that in Digby MS 233 there is an English translation of Aegidius 
still unprinted. Forteseve was a strong Lancastrian and the first to discuss 
in English the nature of representative monarchy. Dr. Nellie S. Aurner in 
her recent Carton :Mirrour of Fifteenth Century Letters, p. 91, points out 
that the De Regimine Principwm was a chief source for the social and political 
views presented in Jaques de Cessolis Liber de Ludo Scaccorum, translated 
and adapted by Caxton in The Game and Playe of the Chesse (1475). 

13 Cf. K. H. Vickers, Op. cit., Index. 


14A complete account of the doctrine and influence of Aegidius will be 
found in Histoire literaire de la France, xxx, pp. 421-566 under the caption 
Gilles de Rome, ete. 


15 Op. Cit., p. 286. On an earlier page (24), Professor Vickers states that 
Aegidius lived from 1296 to 1316. This is clearly wrong. Dr. Molenaer, dis- 
cussing his life (Op. cit., pp. xiii-xix), holds that he may have been born as 
early as 1247. 

16 Cf. De Regimine Principum, IIT, ii, 15. I have not had access to the 
Latin and have not been able to discover the corresponding passage in the 


French. 
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ing the war. The words of Aegidius follow: ‘‘Guerra enim exterior 
tollit seditiones, et reddit cives magis unanimes et concordes. Ex- 
emplum hujus habemus in Romanis quibus postquam defecerunt 
exteriora bella intra se ipsos bellare coeperunt.’’ 

Now, could Shakespeare have had any independent contact with 
Romanus? Dr. Molinaer, already cited, has edited the French 
translation of Aegidius in a Columbia University dissertation and 
he remarks that between ‘‘the years 1473 and 1617 eleven editions 
of Aegidius’ treatise were printed in the original Latin,—five in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century, four in the sixteenth, and 
two in the first two decades of the seventeenth. These numbers 
bear witness to the author’s popularity during a long period of 
time and form a record of vitality remarkable in the history of a 
didactie work.’’!7 Three MSS of the French translation are in the 
British Museum and M. Lajard in his article in Histoire Literaire 
de la France, already mentioned, names other French translations 
besides versions in Hebrew, Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, and 
Italian.'* Is it possible that we may have to add another item to 
our list of Shakespeare’s reading? 


A. R. BENHAM 


University of Washington 


UNNOTED PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL ALLUSIONS IN 
TWELFTH NIGHT} 


1. Clo. This will I tell my lady straight. I would not be 


in some of your coats for two pence. 
(IV, i, 31-32) 


The proverbial expression used by Feste in this passage, ‘To 
be in (another person’s) coat,’ has been replaced by the modern 
expression, ‘To be in (another person’s) shoes.’ Both expressions 
are found chiefly in the negative form. The obsolete form of the 
proverb is established by its use by P. F. Tytler, J. Lyly, and B. 


17 [did., p. ix. 
18 Ibid., p. xxvii. An English translation should be added to the list. Cf. 
supra, note 12. 

1For other proverbs and proverbial allusions in Twelfth Night, see The 
Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and Contemporary Parallels, by Richard 
Jente, Washington University Studies, Vol. XIII, Humanistic Series, no. 2, 
pp. 391-444, 1926. See also my volume, Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s 
‘*Euphues’’ and in Pettie’s ‘‘ Petite Pallace,’’ with Parallels from Shake- 
speare, 1926, Special Index, Shakespeare, p. 412, for reference to parallels 
from Twelfth Night. 
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Jonson. I have not met with it in the English proverbial col- 
lections. 


2. Mar. Ay, but you must confine yourself within the modest 
limits of order. 


Toby. Confine! I’ll confine myself no finer than I am. 
These clothes are good enough to drink it, and so 
be these boots too: an they be not, let them hang 
themselves in their own straps. 

(I, iii, 8-13) 

Toby suggests in his expansive good humour that if his boots 
be not good enough to drink in they should hang themselves in 
gentlemanlike manner in their own straps. The suggestion for the 
unusual manner by which Toby’s disgraced boots are to dispose of 
themselves is to be traced to the proverbial invitation to ‘‘Go hang 
yourself in your own garters.’’? The substitution of ‘‘straps’’ for 
the proverbial ‘‘garters’’ is Toby’s alteration to correspond to the 
need and nature of despondent boots. 

Shakespeare refers humourously to the same proverb in two 
other instances: The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, II, ii, 46:4 
‘‘Hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent garters,’’ and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, V, i, 355: ‘‘if he that writ it had played 
Pyramus, and hanged himself in Thisbe’s garter, it would have 
been a fine tragedy.’”° 


3. Mal. He is very well-favoured, and he speaks very shrew- 
ishly, one would think his mother’s milk scarce out 
of him. 


(I, v, 164-167) 


2N. E. D., s.v. Coat, 13: ‘41549 in P. F. Tytler Eng. under Edw. VI. 
(1839) 1.171, I would not be in some of their coats for five marks.’’—Lyly’s 
King Midas (Bond), III, 122, 89 (I, ii): ‘‘I would not be in your coats for 
anything.’’—Jonson’s A Tale of a Tub (Scherer), 102,2077: ‘‘I would not 
be i’? my masters coat for thousands. ’’ 


3J. Ray, English Proverbs, 1678 ed., p. 246: ‘‘He may go hang himself 
in’s own garters.’’—Swift, Polite Conversations, Scott ed. of Swift’s Works, 
Vol. IX, p. 420: ‘Well, go hang yourself in your own garters.’’ 


4Jente has noted this example of the proverb in his Proverbs of Shake- 
speare, no. 156. 


5 Examples of this proverb in the dramatic literature of Shakespeare’s time, 
and later, are numerous: Jonson, Volpone, Everyman’s ed., p. 471 (V, i): 
‘‘Ten suits of hangings—Ay, in their garters, Mosca. Now their hopes Are 
at the gasp’’; Chapman, The Ball, III, iv, 75: ‘‘Live to be your own vex- 
ations, then, till you be mad, And then remove yourself with your own gar- 
ters.’’—B. and F., Wild Goose Chase, IV, iii, 47: ‘‘Off with your garters, and 
seek a bough,—A handsome bough, for I would have ye hang like a gentle- 
man.’’—Shirley, Lady of Pleasure, II, ii, 42: ‘‘So I leave you to shame and 
your own garters.’’—Idem, Bird in a Cage, Dyce ed., p. 414 (III, ii): ‘‘I 
leave your signiorships to the merey of your garters.’’—Idem, Hyde Park, 
Dyce ed., p. 503 (III, ii): ‘‘lend me the silken tie About your leg, which 
some do call a garter, To hang myself.’’ 
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In these words Malvolio describes to Olivia the ‘‘messenger at 
the gate,’’ Cesario-Viola, who upon admission addresses the ‘‘good 
beauties’’ in a plea that they let her ‘‘sustain no scorn,’’ for she 
is ‘‘very comptible even to the least sinister usage.’’ In his de- 
scription of Cesario, Malvolio employs aptly the proverb, ‘‘ His 
mother’s milk is not out of his nose,’’® which, as Kelly tells us in 
his Scotish Proverbs, is used of ‘‘novices who are not yet accustomed 
to be with, or serve strangers, and take harsh usage ill.’”* 

This proverb is found in a Manuscript Collection® of Scottish pro- 
verbs dating from the first half of the seventeenth century, as well 
as in the collections of Scottish proverbs by Kelly,® Ramsay,’® Hen- 
and Bohn.” It is found also in Fuller’s Gnomologia,™ 
1732. An interesting example of the literary use of this proverb 
is found in The Miseries of Enforced Marriage,“ first printed in 
1607: ‘‘A man had better line a good, handsome pair of gallows 
before his time than be born to do these sucklings good, their 
mother’s milk not out of their nose yet.’’ 


4. Seb. Go to, go; thou art a foolish fellow: let me be 
clear of thee. 


Clo. Well held out, i’faith! No, I do not know you; 
nor I am not sent to you by my lady to bid you 
come speak with her; nor your name is not master 
Cesario, nor this is not my nose neither. Nothing 
that is so is so. 

(IV, i, 3-9) 


The meaning of the underscored words in this passage is: It is 


6 This form of the proverb is found in a Manuscript Collection of Scottish 
proverbs printed in Fergusson’s Scottish Proverbs, edited for the Scottish 
Text Society, by Erskine Beveridge, 1924, p. 49, no. 593. 

74 Complete Collection of Scotish Proverbs, by James Kelly, 1721, p. 
387: ‘*Your Minnie’s Milk is no out of your Nose yet.’’ Kelly’s comment 
on this proverb is found on page 388. 

8 See note 4. 

9 See note 5. 

10 A Collection of Scots Proverbs, 1737, by Allan Ramsay, p. 84: ‘‘ Your 
minnie’s milk is no out of your nose yet.’’ 

11 Scottish Proverbs, by Andrew Henderson, 1832, p. 153: ‘‘ Your minnie’s 
milk’s no wrung out o’ your nose yet.’’ 

12 Bohn’s reprint of the Scottish Proverbs included in the fifth edition of 
Ray, ‘‘revised, corrected, and augmented by John Belfour,’’ London, 1813, in 
his Hand-book of Proverbs, 1855, p. 265: ‘*Your minnie’s milk is na out 0’ 
your nose yet.’’ 

13 Gnomologia, by Thomas Fuller, M.D., 1814 ed., p. 221: ‘‘Your mama ’s 
milk is searce out of your nose yet.’’ The same form is found in Hazlitt’s 
English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 1906 ed., p. 562. 


14 Hazlitt’s Dodsley ed., IX, 527. 
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as plain that your name is Master Cesario as that this [pointing 
to his nose] is the nose on my face. The proverbial simile ‘‘ As 
plain as the nose on a man’s face is used a second time by Shake- 
speare in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, II, i, 131: 


Speed. O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 
As the nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a steeple! 


The proverbial collections of Clarke,’> Howell’* and in- 
clude this proverbial simile. The general currency of the proverb 
is attested by its appearance in such works as Guazzo’s Civile Con- 
versations,® Cervantes’ Don Quizxote,® Erasmus’ Praise of Folly,?° 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy”: and Butler’s Hudibras.** 


5. Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir? Here lies your way.23 
Vio. No, good swabber; I am to hull here a little longer. 
Some mollification for your giant, sweet lady. 


(I, v, 208-211) 

In Maria’s words, ‘‘ Here lies your way,’’ we have the latter part 
of a proverbial form of dismissal. The usual form of the complete 
proverb is, ‘‘ Here is the door, and there is the way.’’ In this form 
it is found in the proverbial collections of Heywood,*% Draxe,”* 


Clarke*® and Davies.27 According to Draxe and Clarke it is used 
to express ‘‘eontempt.”’ 


15 Paroemtologia Anglo-Latina, 1639, by John Clarke, p. 252 (s.v. Perspi- 
cuitas): ‘‘As plain as the nose on a man’s face.’’ 


16 Lexicon Tetraglotton, by James Hoowell, Tetraglotton, 1659, English 


Proverbs, p. 6: ‘‘As plain to be seen as the nose on your face.’’ Ibid., p. 
20: ‘*As plain as the nose of a man’s face.’’ 


17 English Proverbs, by John Ray (1670), p. 206: ‘‘As plain as the nose 
on a man’s face.’’ 


p 18 Pettie’s translation, 1586, p. 86: ‘‘no more seen than a nose in a man’s 
‘ace,’? 


19The Tudor Translations edition, chapter IV: ‘‘Plain as the nose on a 
man’s face.’? 


201683 ed., p. 31: ‘‘but I can make it (as the proverb goes) as plain as 
the nose on your face.’’ 


21Pt. III, sect. 3, no. 4, subsect. 1: ‘‘As clear and as manifest as the 
nose in a man’s face.’’ 


22 IT, iii: ‘‘as plain to be seen as the nose on your face.’’ 


_*3 Olivia, III, i, 139, uses the same words in dismissing Cesario: ‘‘ Here 
lies your way, due west.’’ In neither of these cases does there seem to be 


expressed in these words the degree of contempt that there is expressed in 
the full form of the proverb. 


24 John Heywood’s Proverbs, Farmer ed., p. 36. 


25 Draxe’s Treasurie of Ancient Adagies, 1616, Anglia, Vol. 42, p. 372, no. 
321 (s.v. Contempt). 


26 Clarke’s Paroemiologia, 1639, p. 70 (s.v. Contemptus). 
*7 J. Davies, Scourge of Folly, Grosart ed., Vol. II, p. 50, no. 414. 
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Katherine, in The Taming of the Shrew, employs the proverb in 
an angry speech to Petruchio, III, ii, 212: 


The door is open, sir; there les your way; 
You may be jogging while your boots are green. 
An example of this proverb in Jonson’s Staple of News*® closely 
resembles the wording of the proverb in The Taming of the Shrew 


and in Twelfth Night: 


Go as you came, here’s no man holds you; there, 
There lies your way, you see the door. 


6. Clo. (of Malvolio): He holds Belzebub at the stave’s end, 
as well as a man in his case may do. 


(V, i, 286-287) 

Collections of English proverbs in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries offer evidence of the proverbial character of the words 
underscored: Heywood,”® Farmer ed., p. 42: ‘‘I live here at stave’s 
end.’’—Draxe, Anglia, vol. 42, p. 411, no. 2037: ‘‘The world he 
holdeth at the stave’s end.’’—J. Davies, Grosart ed., Vol. II, p. 
45, no. 177: ‘‘The world still he keeps at his stave’s end.’’— 
Clarke, Paroemiologia, p. 273 (s. v. Repellentis): ‘‘To keep him 


at stave’s end.’’ 


7. Oliv. Prithee, read i’ thy right wits. 
Clo. So I do, madonna; but to read his right wits is to 


read thus: therefore, perpend, my princess, and give 
ear. 
(V, i, 300-303) 


The italicized words in Feste’s speech translate Erasmus’ 
proverb, Ausculta et perpende.*? Of the use of this proverb, Eras- 
mus says: Quoties significabimus nos aliquid dicturos, quod ad 
rem pertineat, quodque ratum ae certum futurum sit, .. . 

The same proverb is involved in the four other instances in which 
Shakespeare uses the word ‘*perpend.’’ For the serio-comic note 
struck by Shakespeare in his employment of this word, see my 
article, ‘‘Shakespeare and his Ridicule of ‘Cambyses,’’’ Modern 


Language Notes, XXIV, 244-247. The proverbial character of the 
‘‘nerpend’’ passages in Preston’s Cambyses and in Shakespeare 
accounts for the similar wording of the passages in both writers. 


28 The Complete Plays of Ben Jonson, Everyman’s edition, II, 395 (III, 


ii) 
286, 287, Heywood’s use of this proverbial expression has been noted. 
30 Erasmus, Opera Omnia, 1703, Adagia, Vol. II, 914 D. 


29In the English Arden edition of Twelfth Night, p. 168, note on lines 
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It would not, however, explain the burlesque of the proverb, as we 
have it from the mouths of Pistol,** Polonius,*? Feste and Touch- 
stone,** who use it in true ‘‘King Cambyses’ vein’’ in ridicule of 
the bombastic style of the old play. 


M. P. TILLEY 
University of Michigan 


THOMAS KYD’S EARLY COMPANY CONNECTIONS 

In A Knight’s Conjuring, 1607, Dekker makes a statement which 
can now be shown to have eonsiderable importance for Elizabethan 
dramatic history. Describing Phoebus’ grove and its fortunate in- 
habitants, Dekker first mentions Chaucer and Spenser in. one group. 


1 Then he takes up two groups of dramatists. For the first of these 
we are told: ‘‘In another companie sat learned Watson, industrious 
. Kyd, ingenious Atchlow, and (tho hee had bene a player, molded 
‘ out of there pennes) yet because he had bene their louer, and a 

register to the Muses, inimitable Bentley.’’ In the second group of 

Dp. dramatists, we have Marlowe, Greene, Peele, and Nashe, to whom 

" the newly-arrived Chettle comes puffing up.' 

, Here Dekker groups together Watson, Atchlow, and Kyd as dra- 
matists. This is the most direct statement we have that Atchlow 
was a dramatist, though Doctor Chambers points out? that a passage 

g p g 
in Nashe’s Menaphon epistle in 1589 also implies this profession for 
him, while there is considerable other evidence of the same nature 
for Watson. Says Nashe: 

us’ 

There are extant about London many most able men to reuiue Poetry .. . as, 

"as- for example, Mathew Roydon, Thomas Atchelow, and George Peele; the first 

ad of whom, as he hath shewed himselfe singular in the immortall Epitaph of his 
beloued Astrophell, besides many other most absolute Comike inuentions (made 
more publike by euery mans praise, than they can be by my speech), so the 

rich second hath more than once or twice manifested his deepe witted schollership 

in places of eredite: and for the last, though not the least of them all, I dare 

note commend him to all that know him, as the chiefe supporter of pleasance now 

my liuing, the Atlas of Poetrie, and primus verborum Artifex: whose first increase, 

the arraignement of Paris, might pleade to your opinions his pregnant dexter- 

lern ity of wit, and manifold varietie of inuention; where in (me iudice) he goeth 
the a steppe beyond all that write.° 

eare Here then we have Atchlow grouped with Roydon and Peele as 

ters. 

31 Merry Wives of Windsor, II, i, 119; and King Henry the Fifth, IV, iv, 8. 

Hamlet, II, ii, 105. 

%3 4s You Like It, III, ii, 69. 
lines 


1A Knight’s Conjuring. Perey Society, V, 74-7. 
*Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, III, 211, 506. 
’Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, IV, 235-6. 
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dramatists, while Dekker had grouped him with Watson and Kyd. 
Now if we turn to Watson’s Hekatompathia (S. R. March 31, 1582), 
we find commendatory verses by T. Acheley, Matthew Roydon, and 
George Peele, as also by John Lyly, G. Bucke, and C. Downhall. 
Both Nashe in 1589, and Dekker in 1607, are referring to a 
circle of dramatist-friends, to which only Kyd seems not to have 
belonged by March 1582. But even Kyd at least knew this work 
of Watson’s well enough to adapt from it in The Spanish Tragedy.‘ 

Dekker seems to give us a clue to the dramatie center of his circle 

in the statement that Bentley was molded out of the pens of Wat- 
son, Kyd, and Atehlow. Now Bentley was a member of the original 
Queen Elizabeth’s Company March 10, 1583, and remained with 
that organization till his burial August 19, 1585.5 Here then we 
have the plain implication by Dekker that Kyd had done notable 
dramatie writing by August 1585, confirming evidence I have al- 
ready given elsewhere® to the same effect. Not only so, but Dekker 
separates Watson, Kyd, Atchlow, and Bentley in this earl‘er group 
of dramatists from the second group, in which he places Marlowe, 
further confirming previous evidence which indicates that Kyd was 
clearly Marlowe’s predecessor in the drama. 

Presumably Dekker implies that Watson, Kyd, and Atchiow 
wrote for the Queen’s men before August 1585, though this is not 
quite so certain, since we do not know to what company Bentley be- 
longed before March 1583, for which it is possible, though not at all 
probable, that these men may have written. But if we could trust 
the seeming fact that Kyd was not of the Watson circle by March 
1582, then we should have pretty fair, though not even. then quite 
conclusive evidence that here are three Queen’s dramatists before 
August 1585. 

The same conclusion may be indicated too by the connections of 
at least one of the group with Sir Francis Walsingham. Watson 
had met and attracted the attention of Sir Francis Walsingham in 
Paris in 1581, whose favor he retained till the latter’s death in 
1591. According to Spenser, Walsingham was ‘‘The great Mecaenas 
of this age.’’ For our present purpose, a very significant fact was 

the formation of the Queen’s company about March 10, 1583, ‘‘at 
the request of Sir Francis Walsingham.’ In December of the same 


4 Boas, Kyd, pp. xxiv, xxix. 
5 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, II, 106; Modern Language Notes, XLI, 34. 


6 Modern Language Notes, XL, 343-349. 
7 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, II, 104. 
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year, he was instructing the Lord Mayor to stop forbidding the 
company to play in London. And it was to Master Secretary 
Walsingham that Dick Tarleton, the chief comedian of the com- 
pany, turned when in September 1588, upon his deathbed, doubts 
assailed him as to the future of his young child.® In view of such 
facts, one will hesitate to accept the full implications of a statement 
by Walsingham’s latest interpreter: ‘‘He was in any event clearly 
no patron of the drama.’”*° Our present information then supports 
the plausibility of Dekker’s statement, from which we infer that 
Watson, Atchlow, and Kyd wrote dramas, probably for the Queen’s 
men, before August 1585. 

If Kyd did his famous Spanish Tragedy in this period not later 
than the summer of 1585, as seems almost certain, then we need to 
push the beginnings of notable Elizabethan popular drama at least 
back into the first half of the eighties, closely paralleling the de- 
velopment of the courtly drama. When. eventually we get the 
chronology of this period worked out in sufficient detail, we shall 
probably find that the final flowering of the drama was a much 
slower process than seems usually supposed. 


T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois. 


CHAUCERIANA 


The following are a few parallels between Chaucer and Roman 
literature which have not, I believe, been pointed out by the 
Chaucer scholars. 


Terence, Phormio, 454: 
Quod homines tot sententiae. 
Canterbury Tales, F 203: 
As many heddes as manye wittes there been. 


Catullus, V, 5-6: 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Canterbury Tales, E 1762-3: 
Now wolde God that it were woxen night, 
And that the night wolde lasten evermo. 


Horace, Ars Poetica, 304-5: 
ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 


8 Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, IV, 296-7. 
® Read, Conyers. Mr. Secretary Walsingham, III, 435; 8. P. D., cexv, no. 90. 
10 Read, Walsingham, III, 437. 
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Troilus, 1.631-2: 
A wheston is no kervyng instrument, 
But yit it maketh sharpe kervyng toles. 


HENRY BARRETT HINCKLEY 


Cheshire, Conn. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD CERINDONGO 


In Professor G. T. Northup’s recent school edition of Ten Old 
Spanish Farces (New York, 1922) the word cerindongo occurs’ in 
the anonymous farce of El hambriento, which presumably was 
written during the latter part of the Golden Age. The word is 
used as follows: 


Tiene también comida regalada: 
El ave cerindongo en empanada; 

Professor Northup states in a note that he is unable to explain 
the word and that it is not to be found in any of the dictionaries. 
This latter fact has evoked my surmise as to the possibility of a 
misprint in the extant editions of the farce, which—if my surmise 
is correct—have perpetuated an error in the first edition. This 
is my thought: three down-strokes of the pen are required to form 
the letters vi as well as in. Is it not possible that the in might have 
been inadvertently printed for v7 in the first edition through a 
careless reading of the author’s manuscript, for the printers of 
that time were far from careful in many cases; and that in con- 
sequence later editors perpetuated the error in the belief that the 
word cerindongo was a bonafide obsolete expression current in the 
Golden Age? If we substitute vi for in the result is cervidongo, 
presumably a compound formed on cervi(z) d(e) (h)ongo, which 
would at once suggest the ave in question, a guinea hen or pintada. 


EDWIN B. PLACE 


University of Colorado 
SUR QUELQUES CITATIONS DE CHATEAUBRIAND 


Dans son utile article: ‘‘Chateaubriand’s Reading during his 
‘Emigration’ ’’ (Philological Quarterly, July, 1926, pp. 258-272), 
M. Aaron Schaffer s’est donné la peine de relever, de classer et 
d’identifier les ouvrages mentionnés dans l’Essai sur les Révolu- 
tions et dont il est dés lors permis de soupconner que le grand 
écrivain a pu y puiser des inspirations. 

Je voudrais revenir briévement ici sur l’Appendix C, ot M. 


1 P. 102, verse 42. 
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Schaffer a réunis six ouvrages cités qu’il n’est pas parvenu a iden- 
tifier d’une facon certaine. II] me parait, en effet, que trois au 
moins peuvent 1’étre sans erainte d’erreur: 
1) Carl. Lettres sur l’Amérique (II, 18). 

Il s’agit, 4 n’en pas douter, de l’ouvrage du comte J.-R. Carli: 
Lettres américaines, dans lesquelles on examine l’Origine, l’Etat 
Civil, Militaire et Religieux, les Arts, l’Industrie, les Sciences, les 
Maurs, les Usages des anciens habitants de l’Amérique .. . A Bos- 
ton, Et se trouve 4 Paris, chez Buisson, M.DCC.LXXXVIITI. 

2) Pet. In Legibus atticis (II, 39). 

Pétau n’a rien a faire ici. Cette note renvoie 4 un ouvrage du 
erand érudit nimois du XVII* siécle, Samuel Petit, dont Chateau- 
briand transcrit le titre de mémoire, . . . avee un affreux barbar- 
isme: Samueli Petiti, In leges atticas commentarius, Paris, 1635, 
in-folio.—L’auteur de l’Essai a di vraisemblablement le consulter 
dans 1’édition de Leyde, 1742, in-folio, avee notes de Wesseling. 

3) Laf. Meurs des Sauvages (II, 18). 

Ici encore nulle hésitation n’est possible, et il faut lire: J. Fr. 
Lafitau, Meurs des Sauvages comparées aux maurs des premiers 
temps. Paris, 1723, 2 vol., ou 1724, 4 vol. in-12. 


GUSTAVE CHARLIER 
Université de Bruxelles 


BEDE AND GREGORY OF TOURS 


Bede, in his comment on Acts xxviii. 8 (Retractatio in Acta 
Apostolorum: Complete Works, ed. Giles, 12.156), quotes from 
(regory of Tours, Hist. Fr. 5.34, as follows :* 


[Temporibus Tiberii imperatoris] dysentericus morbus pene totas Gallias 
preoceupavit. Erat enim [in] his qui patiebantur valida cum vomitu febris, 
reniumque? nimius dolor, capitis gravedo vel cervicis*: ea vero que ex ore 
projiciebantur colore croceo aut certe viridia erant. A multis autem assere- 
batur venenum oceultum esse;4 sed herbe que venenis medentur, potui sumpte 
plurisque5 presidia contulerunt.6 


1 Words not in Gregory’s text (ed. Arndt and Krusch) are included in 
square brackets. No account is made of different spellings. 


2 Bede here adopts the form which he found in Pliny, a writer with whom 
he must have been pretty familiar, instead of the renumque of Gregory’s text. 


‘Gregory has: caput grave vel cervir. Bede may well have thought his 
own Latin an improvement on the original. 


*Here Bede omits a fairly long sentence. 
5 Instead of plerisque: perhaps a scribal or typographical error. 


6 The whole passage is thus translated by Brehaut, History of the Franks, 
p. 129: ‘*Dysentery seized upon nearly the whole of the Gauls. The suffer- 
ers had a high fever, with vomiting and excessive pain in the kidneys; the 
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From the foregoing it is clear, not only that Bede was acquainted 
with the Historia Francorum, but that he treated the text with 
considerable freedom, introducing or omitting words according to 
his judgment, and even changing a construction of which he seem- 
ingly did not approve. There is no reason to doubt that Bede was 
also familiar with the closing paragraph of Gregory’s book, which 
begins thus: 


Decem libros Historiarum, septem Miraculorum, unum de Vita Patrum 
secripsi; in Psalterii tractatu librum unum commentatus sum; de Cursibus 
etiam ecclesiasticis unum librum condidi. . . . Hos libros in anno vigesimo 
primo ordinationis nostre perscripsimus. 


Bede introduces a much longer list of his productions at the 
close of his Ecclesiastical History: 

Hee de historia ecclesastica Brittaniarum, et maxime gentis Anglorum,.. . 
digessi Beda famulus Christi, et presbyter monasterii. . . . Ex quo tempore 
accepti presbyteratus usque ad annum etatis mee LVIIII, hee in scripturam 


sanctam mew meorumque necessitati ex opusculis venerabilium patrum breviter 
adnotare, sive etiam ad formam sensus et interpretationis eorum superadiccre 


euravi: 
In principium Genesis, etc., etc. 


It would appear natural to assume, then—though, so far as I 
know, the suggestion has never yet been made—that the idea of 
appending a complete list of his writings to his principal work 
was borrowed by Bede from his predecessor, Gregory of Tours. 


ALBERT STANBURROUGH CooK 
Yale University 
head and neck were heavy. Their expectorations were of a saffron color, or 


at least green. It was asserted by many that it was a secret poison... . 
Herbs that are used to cure poisons were drunk, and helped a good many.’’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Le réle du surnaturel dans les chansons de geste, par Adolphe Jacques Dick- 

man. Paris: Champion, 1926. 

This work presented for the doctorate at the University of Iowa forms an 
attractive volume of more than two hundred pages. The title of the volume 
is somewhat misleading, for not only is the supernatural considered, but the 
simply marvelous as well. The main body of the thesis, forming Part Three 
of the study, bears the more appropriate title: Le réle du merveilleux et du 
surnaturel religieux, religieux to be interpreted chrétien as appears in the sub- 
ject of chapter three. As a counterpart to Christian supernaturalism, one 
might have expected a chapter on pagan supernaturalism, but all references 
to pagan superstitions, magic, sorcery, fairies, pagan gods, etc., are included 
under the merveilleuz, along with all that is extraordinary and hence mar- 
velous in the common acceptation of the term. 

It is evident, therefore, that Mr. Dickman has attempted a vast and in- 
tricate subject. Part Two, covering fifty pages and devoted to short résumés 
of the fifty-six chansons de geste studied, attests the amount of work done 
by the author to form a basis for his judgments. These résumés might be 
read with interest by the student of French or comparative literature who 
is not familiar with the Old French language. But the part of the work 
which seems to us will prove of most value is the Index in which are recorded 
the data with exact references to their origin in the chansons studied. We 
may not accept the classification of the data as the most desirable in every 
respect, but in these more than thirty large pages in comparatively fine print, 
there is a mine of information for the student of the future. 

Mr. Dickman recognizes (p. 70) that he is not the first to study the super- 
natural in its varied manifestations in the chansons de geste . But usually 
his predecessors have chosen to treat only one aspect of the marvelous or of 
the supernatural. By presenting the whole field, he hoped to show (p. 76) 
the development in the use of the marvelous as a literary device for attracting 
the public. He hoped also to decide whether the use of Christian supernatural- 
ism has likewise varied during the life of the chansons de geste, whether it 
has an important influence upon the action and the characters, whether it 
makes these poems didactic, or whether it simply reflects the spirit of their 
day. The value of the answers obtained may not be commensurate with the 
effort expended, but it is much to Mr. Dickman’s credit to have raised these 
interesting questions. Some parts of the argument seem to us in need of 
strengthening. We are not convinced, for example, that Adenet le Roi (p. 
12; ef. p. 17 and p. 80) s’éléve contre l’abus du merveilleux de descriptions 
romantiques, contre l’addition de circonstances extraordinaires, simply because 
he says he is going to tell the truth in recounting his tale, and not follow 
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the example of others who have told the same story. In the first passage, 
cited from Bueves de Commarchis, Adenet does not say that il n’introduira 
point de songes ni de fées but simply that he will not tell dow songe Erminolai, 
nor how Crucados ala au virelat when he found the fairies in the forest; that 
is to say, two very definite episodes of the version he has in mind do not be- 
long in his opinion to the story. The fact that the supernatural is found else- 
where in the poem, as Mr. Dickman later points out (pp. 13-14), confirms us 
in this interpretation. In the two examples from the Enfances Ogier, where 
Adenet asserts that he wants to tell nothing but the truth and mensonges éter, 
there can be no doubt that he is but following the old fashion of recommend- 
ing his work as the true version of his story to the detriment of his rivals, 
and is expressing no opposition to the supernatural. Three of Adenet’s 
works provide forty-four items for the author’s Index. 

No criticism of this sort can, however, detract materially from a thesis 
which makes so brave a showing as this one. 
University of Wisconsin 
The Merveilleux in the- Epic. By Ralph Coplestone Williams. Paris: Cham- 

pion, 1925. 152 pp. 

The author, sufficiently known by a number of useful studies on the theory 
of the epic during the Renaissance,! presents a correct and no doubt valuable 
exposition of the history not of general epic theory (as one might wrongly 
deduce from the somewhat vague title) but of epic theory in France from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. The study proper is preceded by a 
necessarily succinct account of the ancient epic. Here and there one may 
venture to differ, especially in the Homeric question, and one wonders whether 
the author would not have modified some of his views had he read Michel 
Bréal’s lucid little volume Pour mieux connaitre Homére, and one wonders 
still more what he means by ‘‘this naturalistic religion which they [i.e., the 

Greeks] had brought from the Orient’’ [sic]; but these are obviously side- 
issues on which it would be futile to argue in this connection. The treatment 
of the Renaissance theorizers is illuminating and of the greatest importance 
for the French epic, since their dicta turn up time and again in the treatises 
of French critics. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in France are 
largely taken up by an exchange of arguments between the propounders of 
the merveilleux chrétien and the merveilleux paien, the former out-stripping 
the latter both in number and vociferousness. Since many, if not all, of the 
treatises quoted are inaccessible to students working in this country, and since 
all of them are unspeakably dull, the outlines given by the author will render 
no mean service; so will the copious bibliography attached to the volume. 

It may sound ungrateful to express regret at two gaps which, let us hope, 
will be filled some time in the future, viz., the history of epic theory outside 
of Italy and France, notably in Spain, the Netherlands and Germany, and 

the history of theory on the mock epic. After all, Tessoni’s Secchia rapita 
and Voltaire’s Pucelle are productions which have in a certain measure defied 


Lucy M. Gay 


1Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXV, 161-165, and XXXVI, 449-457; The Ro- 
manic Review, XII, 1-20, 276-285; Modern Philology, XXII, 133-158. 
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time; they certainly did provoke a good deal of comment in their own period, 
and those discussions, it would seem, are not altogether lacking in interest. 
University of Minnesota ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


Victor Hugo, the Man and the Poet, by William F. Giese. The Dial Press, New 

York: 1926. 1x + 315 pp. 

To cite the preface passim; Hugo’s real reputation rests on his poetry. Is 
the high opinion of his poetry held by French critics justified? The per- 
sonality of the poet pervades his work and often mars it. The characteristics 
of Hugo’s poetry are also main traits of romantic literature. The poetry 
studied is mainly that of the poet’s best years, 1829 to 1859. An attempt 
is made to do for Hugo criticism what has been done for Hugo biography 
by Edmond Biré, that is, to reduce to reasonable proportions ‘‘the super- 
human shadow that the giant of the legend has thus far thrown over the 
field of criticism.’’ 

After a discussion of Hugo the man and of his conception of the poet’s 
mission, follow chapters on such topics as: ‘‘Imagination,’’ ‘‘Nature,’’ 
‘‘Sentiment,’’ ‘‘Thought,’’ and ‘‘Style.’’ Professor Giese shows how Hugo’s 
egotism, love of violent contrast, poor taste and shallowness of thought and 
sentiment made it impossible for him to write poetry of sustained excellence. 
Hugo sees his world in its purely physical aspects. His mastery of words and 
his active imagination enable him to present a series of striking pictures, but 
his faults prevent him from giving his readers anything that provokes thought 
or satisfies real emotions. 

Though Professor Giese pauses at times to pay tribute to Hugo’s imagina- 
tive and rhythmic talents, his criticism is on the whole condemnatory, and if 
accepted by the reader—and it is hard to deny the evidence offered by the 
numerous quotations—leaves Hugo little reputation as a serious poet. It 
may not be unfair to note that the critic’s own style is so clever, so full of 


subtle irony, that the reader will often be more interested in form than in 
content. 


University of Iowa CHARLES E. YOUNG 


Etude littéraire et linguistique de Li Hystore de Julius Cesar de Jehan de 
Tuin, by V. L. Dedecek. A thesis. Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Series in Romaniec languages and literatures. No. 13. 

This work carries to completion the studies of F. Settegast, editor of li 
Hystore de Julius Cesar from the linguistic and literary points of view. 

Jehan de Tuin, the author of the Hystore, made use in his work of both the 
Pharsale and the Commentaries, but he does not translate closely. Following 
the tendencies of his time, he has no respect for local color, no intelligence 
of things ancient. He has changed greatly the text of Lucan, in that he re- 
jects that which he deems would not be of interest to his public and adds 
things of his own which will flatter their taste. 

These changes Mr. Dedecek makes evident to us by comparisons of the text 
of Jehan with corresponding passages of the Pharsale. The concise style of 
Lucan is expanded and diluted; most of the images and difficult passages are 
omitted; the description of a battle will transform itself into that of a tourna- 
ment with the traditional expressions preserved since the beginning of the 
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chansons de geste. All pagan supernatural or marvellous elements have dis- 
appeared, also the moral lesson of liberty and patriotism which Lucan taught. 
However, Jehan, being a clerk and of his own time, must moralize. We see 
each character chiefly in terms of the virtue or the defect he represents; the 
ideal knight is offered to us and his description is followed by a list of the 
virtues we should attain and of the vices that we should shun. Thus has 
Jehan introduced into the Hystore the ideal of chivalry: gallantry in action 
and l’amour courtois. Strangely enough and yet naturally enough, Cesar 
embodies this ideal, he who in the Pharsale was the hard and selfish tyrant. 
But such was the tendency of the age. Cesar’s love with Cleopatra furnishes 
a detailed illustration of l’amour courtois. 

Jehan lingers on his description of the beauties of the queen, seeming to 
follow the amourous theory which the god of love gives to Amant in the 
Roman de la Rose in describing the steps that a true lover should walk in 
the winning of his lady. 

Despite all this, Jehan claims the title of historian; for if he wanders from 
the original, it is with deliberate intention, and he adds only through necessity. 

Mr. Dedecek has devoted a chapter to dialectical considerations that con- 
firms the fact that Jehan de Tuin’s language corresponds to the dialect of 
the region whence he came: Thouin, a small city in the Belgian Hainaut, 
situated at the boundary between the wallon and the picard dialects. Apply- 
ing to the text the researches of M. Wilmotte in his Etudes de dialectologic 
wallonne, Mr. Dedecek concludes that the wallon dialect has been pretty well 
preserved in the Hystore, but that it has undergone an influence by the central 


and picard dialects. 


University of Iowa A. J. DICKMAN 
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